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Preface 


The essays collected here are in the main about writing, about books 
and magazines, about reading them and writing them, and the ancillary 
activities of publishing them and collecting them and preserving them in 
libraries. They are about the shared experience of literature, the art and 
craft of writing, the pleasures of reading, the survival of five hundred years 
of print culture. They offer reflections and suggestions on creative writing, 
on what to do, and how to do it, and on what I’ve done, why and how | 
wrote this book and that book, together with anecdotes from other writers’ 
experiences, from writers in person and from the books they have written. 

Acknowledgement is gratefully made to those publications in which 
these essays first appeared: The Australian, Weekend Australian, Annals 
Australasia, The Art of the Story, Arts, Griffith Review, Lemuria, Newswrite, 
Overland, and Quadrant. 


The Art of the Story 


Whenever people gather together, they tell each other stories. As anecdote, 
gossip or reminiscence, stories arise naturally in human communication. 
And that is what is so appealing about the short story: its naturalness, its 
being a part of timeless human experience. There is no need to be defensive 
about writing or reading a story. Stories are basic to our existence and 
are beyond justification. Our understanding of the world of public and 
ptivate events is expressed in the stories of history and case history. Our 
futures are projected in war-game scenario stories no less bizarre than our 
own fantasies and reveries. The media bombard us with news stories and 
storylines and the compressed narratives of advertising. 

And then there is fiction as play, language as game, something that 
has always been with us in riddles and puzzles and jokes. It is useful to 
be reminded of the fictionality of fiction, that at some level it is all made 
up, that however much we may want to establish the story in lived 
experience, truth, reality, it is also the product of the verbal imagination, an 
imagination that can heighten and enhance and play tricks and distort and 
lie. To recognize those aspects is not necessarily to endorse them or to want 
to privilege them; but to deny them is to put ourselves in danger of being 
taken in, played with, misinformed. Literature is always concerned with its 
own literariness, its own forms, allusions and illusions — the song the sirens 


sing. Even if in the end we resist that aspect and come back to literature 


recording and interpreting life, it is to come back with a heightened sense 
of what truth, what reality might be, the games and illusions having been 
made explicit. 

One of the attractive things about the short story, from both the 
reader’s and the writer’s point of view, is that it can be encompassed in 
one sitting. You can start to write or read a story and keep on till you get 
to the end. Maybe you have a break or two. But you can still write or read 
it within one day, pretty well wholly within one mood, one perception, 
one state of consciousness. With the novel you have to trudge on day after 
day, sustaining the mood or moods of the novel consistently across the 
inconsistent varying moods and pace of your daily life. Some stories and 
some poems are written over the course of years. But the possibility of 
capturing that fading coal in one go is always there for the short story as 
for the poem. 

With the longer work of the novel you must have substantial structural 
materials to hold it together. A novel requires more scaffolding, more 
sustained planning, more aspects that are structural rather than expressive 
or imaginative or meaningful. The problem of plots; the problem of action; 
remember Henry James explaining how the role of one of his characters in 
The Ambassadors was that of a thread to link up those characters and themes 
he was really concerned with. I remember being shocked when I first read 
that, puzzled, worried. What a destiny for a character! With the short story 
you do not need these merely functional characters to link bits together. 
With the short story you can have a work in which everything counts, 
in which everything means something and is expressive, and there are no 
arbitrary and alien features needed to prop it up. 

The short story offers an entry into the psyche of the community, and 
some weird things are revealed. There are strange things in stories, some that 
are beautiful and some that disturb you, haunting visions of the ordinary 
that open out into the extraordinary. There are stories that focus on the 
inner experience of the individual, and others that explore social life and 
the accommodations, adjustments and rewards of social interaction. There 


are stories of the country and of the city, of immigrant experiences and 


foreign travel, of family life and the workplace. The relationships between 
the sexes, issues of gender and age and ethnicity and class, recollections of 
the past and projections of the future, landscapes, cityscapes, seascapes, all 
the rich variety of life is captured and recorded, and even those stories that 
explore emptiness and alienation offer us the experience of the desert to add 


to the infinite other experiences. 
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The short story remains perennially popular. ‘Everyone has a story,’ wrote 
Christina Stead. P. G. Wodehouse used to call short stories “brief snorts 
between the solid orgies. [ve never been sure whether the snorts were a 
metaphor from cocaine or from the Empress of Blandings, Lord Emsworth’s 
prize pig. But the orgies clearly referred to novels. 

Many writers like Wodehouse also write novels. But novels are often 
hard work, require a lot of planning and a lot of follow through. For a 
writer starting out, short stories are an appealing form. And when you have 
developed a fluency with the short story, you are in a position to construct 
a full-length novel. Many a famous novel has grown out of the germ of a 
story; many novels are constructed from a sequence of stories. And that 
allows a fail-safe position: if you can’t find a publisher for the novel, you 
can publish each separate chapter as a story in magazines and anthologies. 
The nineteenth-century practice of serializing novels in magazines and 
newspapers encouraged a stand-alone quality to each episode, so that the 
individual episodes could be — and have been — read separately as stories. A 
useful marketing strategy. Environmentally sensitive recycling. I don’t see 
strong generic boundaries between stories and novels. 

Some stories offer precise social observation, some utter fantasy. 
There are stories designed for the page, stories designed for readings, 
autobiographical stories, future fantasy stories, memoirs, projections, 
comic stories, happy stories, sardonic stories, realist stories, post-modern 


stories, poster stories, autonomous stories, interlinked stories. You can do 


practically anything in a short story. You can write stories that are like 
poems, with the emphasis on mood, on meditation, on perception — like 
Anna Kavan or Katherine Mansfield. Or you can write stories that are all 
narrative, all plot — like the classics of O. Henry. And the Argentinean 
writer Jorge Luis Borges showed that you could write stories that were like 
encyclopaedia entries. 

The great pioneers of the Australian short story, Marcus Clarke and 
after him Henry Lawson, were extraordinarily inventive in this way. This 
caused a lot of problems for the commentators and bibliographers — for those 
people who like to make category distinctions. The recurrent distinction in 
the late nineteenth century was between the story and the sketch. A sketch 
was a mood piece, whereas a story had that definite beginning, middle and 
end. The problem is that when you look at Clarke’s or Lawson’s stories, it 
is hard to know which category to put them in. And both of them readily 
sidled off into memoir, recollection, the quasi-autobiographical, or even the 
fully autobiographical. It is this potential for variety, this utter plasticity or 
flexibility of form, that makes the story so attractive. You can do so many 
things with it. And this protean quality persists. In this context, I don’t 
think there are many rules. The only yardstick is the pragmatic one — if it 
works it’s a short story. 

I have often argued in the past, in response to the question, why is 
the short story so central in Australian writing, that the reason was not 
from any Antipodean facility for the story, but rather from the refusal of 
Australian publishers to take a risk on novels. Writers wrote stories because 
they couldn’t get novels into print. 

The heyday of the short story was the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, with the work of Anton Chekhov, Guy de Maupassant, 
Henry James, Henry Lawson, Katherine Mansfield, D. H. Lawrence, 
Ernest Hemingway. The general magazines all published stories. In Britain 
All the Year Round, ‘The Strand, The Cornhill, Blackwood’s Magazine and 
in the United States of America Harper’s, The Atlantic Monthly and The 
Saturday Evening Post were amongst a host of publications that provided a 


ready and lucrative home for fiction. But that market has changed. Most 


of those magazines no longer exist; and of those that do, most no longer 
publish fiction. Zhe Australasian, Australian Journal, Colonial Monthly and 
The Bulletin, which were the seedbed of Australian fiction, have all ceased 
publication. The daily newspapers rarely publish stories or novels any more. 

Even when the magazines survive, they are very different in nature. 
The days of the general magazine seem to be past, though there are 
probably more niche magazines than ever. But they cater for their niches 
and short fiction is not generally perceived as a relevant component by their 
editors. Insofar as stories find a home now, it is more frequently in literary 
quarterlies, annuals and thematic anthologies. But the quarterlies only 
run two or three stories an issue, twelve a year each, which isn’t a hugely 
significant amount. And since publishers regularly claim that they don’t 
like stories, can’t sell collections of stories, and any collections of stories 
they do sell are always special cases and unique occasions, the short story 
has lost its pre-eminence. 

It is often remarked that short stories ought to be popular again since 
they are so appropriate for our disconnected, fragmented lifestyle, that 
stories ought to be ideal to read when commuting on a bus or train or 
waiting in a waiting room or in the gaps between the crowded business of 
everyday life. But it is just that very fragmentation and temporal disruption 
that have generated the popularity of the blockbuster. Our leisure moments 
may be disrupted into short story-length fragments but that is not something 
we especially want to recognize and not something we want to structure 
our mental existence around. The blockbuster novel offers the illusion of 
spaciousness and continuity. It provides an ongoing stream in which to 
immerse ourselves, a continuity into which to escape that fragmentation 
in which we live. The strong narrative drive of commercial fiction draws its 
very appeal from the sense that our own existences have no clear, sustained 
narrative structures. 

Yet perhaps all this is too deterministic. The lack of magazines means 
the traditional economic base of the genre has been eroded, but it is not 
totally absent. That the literary journals that continue to publish short 


fiction do not pay gigantic fees does not mean that good work will not be 


produced. There is no necessary connection between a good short story 
and the price a publication pays for it. And even if the public catered to by 
mass-market fiction prefers to read blockbusters than collections of stories, 
that again does not mean that short stories will cease to exist. 

The short story does not have to depend totally, exclusively on editors, 
publishers or readers. What about the writers? There are always writers who 
enjoy writing stories. As long as the writers are there who have things to 
say, stories will continue to be written. Let some other situation rediscover 
them, market them, read them. The important thing now is not to be 
discouraged. The important thing is to continue writing stories. Then they 
will be on hand to give instruction and delight to the space-travellers of 
some future millennium. 

We used to try all sorts of things to promote short stories. We did a 
lot of readings. Short stories work well in readings. Excerpts from novels 
are much more problematical. It is not only that all you get is an excerpt, 
unless it’s a particularly determined reader. But the very pace of a novel is 
different, and a section from a novel, unless it is from a designedly episodic 
or discontinuous novel, rarely works well. But stories, like poems, are self 
contained, they make an impact. So we did a lot of readings. It’s one way to 
communicate, to have contact with a public. 

We even tried pasting stories up on bus stops. It was a singularly ill- 
organized venture, but the Australia Council’s Literature Board wrote and 
offered us funding. We didn’t accept. In those days we were high-minded 
and only wanted funding for things that we felt were actually going to 
work. And we had lots of fantasy ideas. One of them I incorporated into 
a story, “Ihe West Midland Underground’ — the idea of putting stories on 


taxicab radio: 


From about 3 a.m. there isn’t much happening on the cab 
radio, we'll broadcast stories then. They'll be picked up by 
every cab operating. When the service gets known people 
will start taking cabs in order to hear the stories. Then we 


can extend to other times; eventually we’ll broadcast twenty- 


four hours a day; we can have breaks for commercials, we 
can stop the story and give the cab calls, Bondi Road, Bondi 
to Darling Street, Balmain; Newcastle Hotel, George Street 
to St Vincent’s Hospital; and then back to the story. We 
can even fit the messages into the story; we can have people 
phoning a cab in the story and we hear the operator calling 
the cab for them and when they’re in the cab they listen idly 
to the cab radio calling “Steyne Hotel, Manly to Sylvania 
Hotel, Sylvania, and so on, and they listen idly to the cab 
radio as long as there are messages to be transmitted; and 
if there aren't any messages to be transmitted they can be 
written into the story to create cab bookings. In the end the 
entire population of the city would be taking cabs in order 
to hear the stories. Different companies will run different 
programmes. It will be impossible to get a cab to travel 
in; people will be going into bookshops to buy short story 
collections in order to travel home. ‘Have you got the volume 
of stories Seaforth Crescent, Seaforth to Mort Street, Balmain?’ 
“This is the last one, sir’ “Do I get a 10 per cent discount as 
a university teacher?’ “Not on paperbacks under a total of 
23 miles, sir. The biggest boom in the short story known to 
history will eventuate. The presses will be pouring volumes 
out, daily newspapers featuring them, special stories printed 
on cornflakes packages and Passiona bottles; fragments of 
stories: ‘Collect the entire story from the ends of ten packets 
of meat pies.’ New visitors to the city will have to discover 
the dead hour, in between the afternoon and evening story 
shifts; it will be as impossible to buy a short story between 


three and four p.m. as in the past it had been to travel by cab. 


But somehow it never did quite happen like that. 


Realism 


‘My mind doesn’t work in those regions, Wallace Robson, my tutor at 
university, is reported to have said when asked about aesthetics. My own 
response was much the same when I was asked to contribute to a symposium 
on ‘Realism’. ‘Realism’ has never been something I have understood as an 
aesthetic or stylistic issue. It is more a moral issue. It represents a shorthand 
term for telling the truth in writing, which for me is what writing is about. 
Understanding, not mystification; discovery, not obfuscation. In part this 
has its aesthetic implications, a matter of seeing the object as it really is, 
describing characters as they really are. As they really are? Yes. For me the 
most interesting novels and stories are those that are based on real people 
rather than on fictional constructs. They are the ones I return to. When 
you read the work of Jack Kerouac or Christopher Isherwood or Katherine 
Mansfield or Anthony Powell or Christina Stead or Evelyn Waugh you are 
encountering characters drawn from the life, from observed experience. Of 
course some writers adapt the life models more than others. The strength 
of Christina Stead’s writing was the closeness of her observation: her 
characters were closely based on originals, and the wisdom and value of 
her work comes from the wisdom of her observations about people. Other 
writers will combine aspects of more than one person into a fictional figure. 
I have done this myself. The advantage is that you can always say that this 


character is a composite, not a libellous portrait. The disadvantage is that 


you can end up with someone like a police identikit portrait, someone who 
is a combination of known features yet unlike any known living being. 

The value of novels and stories is in large part in the wisdom they 
impart about how people behave, how things happen. They enable us to 
understand life. Something totally made up is unlikely to be capable of 
delivering such truths. Realism is something distinct from the fiction of 
those writers who learned their trade in the entertainment or advertising 
industries, producing product designed to appeal to and lure and seduce the 
public, writing fiction ‘that people really want.’ Their skills in predicting 
reader response are considerable. This sort of thing seems to me to be the 
antithesis of realism, even if, as if often the case, its manner is ostensibly 
realist. It has its role as entertainment, as diversion, as distraction. But it 
should not be confused and conflated with literature, even when, indeed 
especially when, carrying that tendentious label of ‘literary best-seller’. And 
this is not to deny the appeal and validity of non-realistic genres like the 
fable or fantasy or romance. These modes all have their place and their 
effectiveness, both political and metaphysical. I have found them enjoyable 
to work in. 

One of the problems with traditional realism is the convention of 
plotting. Balzac’s portrayals of greed and ambition and acquisitiveness, 
of capitalist chicanery and social climbing, are unequalled. But the plots 
inherit all the excess and unpersuasiveness of romance. Realism began 
with portrayals of bourgeois reality historically interwoven with a narrative 
apparatus of wills and inheritance, missing persons and reappearances, 
murders and mysteries, sensation and resolution. It was this heritage of 
narrative and plot, surviving now in the spurious realism of television and 
cinema, that modernist novelists attempted to throw over. Plunging into 
stream-of-consciousness and disjunction, inconsequentiality and whimsy, 
temporal dislocation and de-narrativization, modernist fiction tried to 
remake itself. I have often found myself in sympathy with these attempts. 
I can enjoy a strong narrative drive and plot in genre fiction such as crime 
fiction and conspiracy novels. But the world is only partially like that 


and one has little direct experience of strong plots and defined endings. 


The modernist, and post-modernist gains, in rejecting that baggage, were 
attempting new ways of capturing reality. Jack Kerouac, Richard Brautigan, 
Leonard Cohen offered persuasive interpretations of reality which I found 
true and satisfying. As the world changes, year by year, decade by decade, 
the novelist needs new strategies by which to capture, represent and 
interpret it. The experience of modernism and post-modernism has, like 
most experiences, its ambiguities. But any ‘realism’ being practised now can 
only benefit from having drawn on and learned from their achievements. 

I have been emphasizing truth and representation. But writing fiction 
is an art, and suffers when lacking artistic qualities. There is no need for 
realism to be dull and lumpy and unattractive, with novels like ‘loose 
baggy monsters, as Henry James characterized the work of George Eliot. 
And the art needs to be contemporary, not a tired academic replication 
of past modes. Beginning writing in the 1960s, it seemed to me that the 
contemporary world was qualitatively different from the past. Probably it 
seems like that to every young writer who reflects on it. I believed that in 
order to write about a new world, new formal strategies were required. You 
could not just repeat the old models. You had to innovate. The cultural 
superstructure is the product of the social and economic base, and as the 
base changes, so does the superstructure. This is not to deny that visions 
and insights may be gained in the cultural superstructure that can then be 


fed into the base. That is something else again. 
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Australian fiction has traditionally been a realist fiction. The first major 
novelist in Australia, Marcus Clarke, was committed to a realist account 
of contemporary society. In part this was a product of his experiences as a 
journalist. Living in Melbourne in the 1860s and 70s, he wrote a powerful 
series of articles entitled ‘Lower Bohemia’. Upper Bohemia was the world 
of artistic poverty, the easy-going, hand-to-mouth existence of the writers, 


actors and journalists — a life lived by choice: but Lower Bohemia was the 
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world of the disadvantaged, the down and outs, and the impoverished who 
were not sharing in the prosperity of this new world. In 1870 he went to 
Tasmania to research the records of the convict system for The Australasian. 
Transportation to the colonies of Britain’s convicted criminals for whom 
there was no room in her overcrowded gaols, had been practised by Britain 
first of all to America (though the USA is strangely reticent about this part 
of its history) and later to Australia. Clarke wrote a moving, impassioned 
account of the horrors and sufferings of the convict system, and the articles 
were collected in a book, Old Tales of a Young Country. In it he used the 
phrase ‘the romance of realism’. Literary commentators had complained 
in the 1850s that Australia had none of the charming medieval ruins of 
Europe and consequently it was impossible to write historical romances in 
the manner of Sir Walter Scott. Clarke’s response was that the romances 
of Scott were now a thing of the past, that the contemporary mode was 
that of Dickens, and that a realistic portrayal of human existence as it was 
could provide as extraordinary and exotic and exciting and emotionally 
moving characters and events as any romance. He demonstrated this for all 
time by the novel he then went on to write, a novel inspired by his historic 
researches into the convict system, His Natural Life, the first great novel of 
Australian literature, and a novel that remains as powerful and compelling 
today as when it was first published in 1874. 

Marcus Clarke was born in England and came to Australia in 1863 
when he was sixteen. One of the first of the notable Australian writers 
actually born in Australia was Henry Lawson. Lawson’s father was a 
Norwegian seaman who settled in Australia and tried to make a living as 
a small farmer and as a labourer. The family was poor and Henry Lawson 
knew the hardships of the working class from childhood. They were to 
provide him with the themes for his stories — stories of the exploitation of 
child labour in the cities, of the hardships of the small farmer in the country. 
He began writing at a time of political ferment, when the Australian trades 
union movement was confronting the shipowners and the big landowners. 
Briefly the unions were successful, but after a series of strikes they were, 


in a short while, crushingly defeated. Lawson’s stories come out of this 
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mood of radical optimism, and the despair of defeat. “The Union Buries 
Its Dead’, “The Drover’s Wife’ and ‘A Day on a Selection’ are amongst the 
classics of Australian short fiction. His style is spare, laconic, economical. 
In part this is because he was writing for magazines like The Bulletin that 
favoured brevity and concision. But it is also a style that was suspicious 
of romantic gestures, suspicious of flowery rhetoric. His work has been 
compared favourably to that of those other great realist short story writers 
Chekhov, Maupassant, and Gorky. 

Through the first half of this century the major achievements of 
Australian fiction were in the realist tradition. Christina Stead’s first 
novel, Seven Poor Men of Sydney, announces in its title that realist concern 
with social conditions. She examines the varieties of poverty suffered by 
her characters in the economic stagnation of the 1920s, exploring a range 
of social types and situations. But as well as a portrayal of individual 
characters, Seven Poor Men of Sydney is also a portrayal of the city of 
Sydney itself. What Balzac did for Paris and Dickens for London, Stead 
set out to do for Sydney — to present it as a world city, as a city offering 
an equivalent interest and complexity and suitability as a literary subject 
to those European cities already celebrated in fiction. Christina Stead was 
always a committed realist; she wrote what she knew, what she observed. 
The Man Who Loved Children is a truly overwhelming picture of family 
life; House of All Nations is a brilliant inside account of the corruptions of 
entrepreneurial banking. 

Realism as a literary tradition became identified with the left-wing in 
cultural politics. Lawson wrote powerful revolutionary poems in his youth, 
Christina Stead remained committed all her life. And the roll-call of realist 
writers in Australia is a roll-call of writers of the left — Katherine Susannah 
Prichard, Jack Lindsay, Judah Waten, James Aldridge, Alan Marshall, 
John Morrison, Frank Hardy. It was against such a tradition that Patrick 
White set himself: He wrote in 1958: ‘It was the exaltation of the “average” 
that made me panic most ... Above all I was determined to prove that the 
Australian novel is not necessarily the dreary, dun-coloured offspring of 


journalistic realism. And so White set out on a course of opposition to the 
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realist tradition. In Voss, his novel in part based on the nineteenth-century 
explorer Leichhardt, he stressed the telepathic communication Voss has in 
the Australian desert with a woman in Sydney; in The Vivisector, his novel 
about the life of an artist, the economic and social determinants of art 
are ignored in favour of a privileging of moments of inspiration. White’s 
metaphysical themes are there not so much as expressions of any spiritual 
or metaphysical belief but as gestures of refusal and opposition to the realist 
tradition he was confronting. 

By the 1970s there was a sense in which the realist tradition had 
become tired and played out. Realism had arisen as a political opposition 
to romanticism, just as romanticism in its turn had arisen as a political 
opposition to neo-classicism. Each movement had begun as a radical gesture 
of liberation, and then gradually become absorbed into the dominant 
cultural and political mode. Realism had been challenged by modernism; 
it survived in the cinema and television, but was no longer at the cutting 
edge of literary practice. For a while there was a brief excitement of formal 
experimentation in the moment we now know as post-modernism. At the 
time, in the 1960s and 1970s, we had no name for it; those of us writing 
our first novels and stories then were simply trying to write something 
different, to extend the technical innovations of modernism in order to 
find new approaches, new devices with which to reveal the complex nature 
of contemporary reality. But at the same time much of the experimental 
writing of this period was preoccupied with formal issues, with aesthetic 
tricks, and was consciously denying any realistic impulse. It was a very 
ambiguous period. It is not clear at the present time what exactly has 
emerged from all this. The post-modern literary experiments of self- 
referentialism, lack of closure, of attempting to dispense with narrative, of 
incorporating multiple voices seem to have lost their critical edge and to 
have ended up in games-playing pastiche. 

Meanwhile a traditional realism has recurred, especially in the 
writings of those groups who felt they had previously been marginalized 
— women’s writing, immigrant or multicultural writers, and Indigenous 


writers. A concern to give an account of their social situation has led to a 


dispensing with formal games and experiments in favour of straightforward 
documentation. As a result, realistic narratives have been given an extended 
life in contemporary Australia. If this writing can absorb and gain from 
the positive lessons learned from the experiments of post-modernism, then 
we can look forward to the development of a renewed realism that will 
capture current reality with the freshness and accuracy and commitment 
and critical insight characteristic of the realism of the great practitioners of 


the past. 
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The Lunatic, 
the Lover and 
the Poet 


Establishing the New South Wales Writers’ Centre in a former mental 
hospital building predictably caused much comment. The popular feeling is 
that writers are likely to be somewhat mad anyway, and certainly could well 
be locked behind the walls of an asylum for the good of the community. As 
long as writers continue to make the community anxious, as long as they 
continue to ask the forbidden questions and to raise the difficult issues, 
they will always provoke this response. 

Certainly in the English language tradition poetry and incarceration 
in a mental hospital have often been associated. In the eighteenth century 
the English poet Christopher Smart is the most famous of those writers 
locked away. The charge was religious mania. ‘I did not think he ought 
to be shut up,’ Dr Johnson remarked. “His infirmities were not noxious to 
society. He insisted on people praying with him; and I'd as lief [readily] 
pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, that he did not 
love clean linen; and I have no passion for it. 

Australia has its own traditions. J. F. Archibald, the founder of 
The Bulletin magazine that was so important in publishing the work of 


Henry Lawson, ‘Banjo’ Paterson and other writers of the 1890s, died in 


the Gladesville mental hospital, a few miles away. Henry Kendall was 
incarcerated there a couple of times in the 1870s. Francis Webb, one of the 
major Australian poets of the 1940s and 1950s, spent many years in the 
Rozelle hospital. 

Their stories were tragic, but there are happier ones. Some years ago 
I was giving a reading of my fiction on the Isle of Wight in Britain with 
the poets Jon Silkin and David Gascoyne. Gascoyne had been something 
of a prodigy, publishing his first poems and fiction in the 1930s when still 
in his teens. He lived for some years in France and wrote one of the best 
introductions to Surrealism. And then, under the stresses of the literary 
life, and from excessive use of amphetamines, he had a breakdown. He was 
put away in a mental hospital, lost to public view, and effectively forgotten. 

One day he was in a therapy session. A visitor to the hospital was 
holding classes in which she read poetry, to try and encourage some 
interests in the patients. She had recently lost her husband, so the therapy 
sessions were also serving in part as a therapeutic activity for herself. She 
told me this story. 

‘T read out this poem,’ she said, ‘and then this man in the back of the 
room said, “I wrote that.” 

‘Yes, yes,’ she said. 

‘No, really, he said, ‘that’s one of my poems.’ 

And it was. The man was David Gascoyne, it was one of his poems. 
According to Gascoyne, she sort of tapped him on the shoulder as if he 
was a deluded madman — after all, it was a mental hospital — and said 
condescendingly and a little nervously, “There, there, ’'m sure you did, 

But he did. And they got to know each other. And he recovered an 
interest in life, recovered his health, was discharged from the hospital, and 
they married each other. And he began writing again. 

I suppose I got too enthusiastic about this whole topic. When the 
Director of the Writers’ Centre asked for a grab-line to promote a weekend 
festival, I adapted a line from Shakespeare and suggested “Lunatics, Lovers 
and Poets’. It seemed pretty snappy and literary and we put it on a banner 


and printed it on flyers. Then the Health Department phoned up and told 


us the word ‘lunatic’ was inappropriate and unacceptable. We had to offer 
apologies, cut it out of the banner, which left a hole, and reprint the flyers 


without it. 
To quote another Jacobean playwright, Thomas Middleton: ‘It’s a mad 


world, my masters.’ 


The Importance 
of Reading 


One of the basic ways to develop as a writer is to read the work of writers 
you admire. Just as painters traditionally learned to paint by studying the 
classics, and copying them, so writers learn to write. You start by imitating 
writers you admire. Then you go on to other writers, and imitate them. 
There is nothing wrong in this. What is wrong is when would-be writers 
refuse to read other writers. 

And though you may try to write like the writers you admire, it is quite 
likely that what you end up with is nothing like the work of those writers. 
I remember the American poet Robert Duncan saying to me years ago that 
his inabilities had saved him. When he began writing poetry, the dominant 
mode was that of W. H. Auden. He tried to write like W. H. Auden, but he 
couldn’t do it. Whatever he did, it never came out like Auden. In the end it 
came out in his own, distinct voice. And Robert Duncan’s was certainly a 
distinct voice. Once he was established, other poets — like Robert Adamson 
— began imitating Duncan in order to write like him. Now, the years having 
rolled by, there are people trying to write like Adamson. 

Often people claim, ‘I have my own unique voice, it will be 
contaminated by the influence of other writers’. I don’t think this is true. I 
suspect indeed it is utter nonsense. Nobody starts off with a unique voice. 


Our literary voice is learned, learned by recurrent practice. We may think 
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the things we first write are original, but they are not. They are the product 
of what we were given to read at school — ABCs and all sorts of appalling 
children’s books and textbooks. This is what has formed our writing ability. 
In order to escape from this mishmash, it is essential to read good books, 
to read serious writing. I don’t know any significant writer who does not 
read other writing. Selectively, yes, but consistently too. There are lots of 
successful writers who make a point of saying they don’t read anything, but 
I doubt that their work will last. But all the serious writers that I have ever 
known have been serious readers, too. 

Of course, you have to be careful what you read when you are in the 
actual course of writing your own work. Patrick White once told me he 
was always careful, when writing, not to read a book that might intrude on 
and influence his own work in progress. When he was working on a novel 
he avoided reading other fiction. It is safest to read something different — 
biography, history; otherwise you find that the work of a strong stylist tends 
to seep into your own writing, and distorts what you are trying to do. 

But there are lots of times when you are not writing, all too many 
indeed, that provide the opportunity to read something. And there are 
certain writers I read who always make me want to start writing again — 
Isherwood, Kerouac, Stendhal. Reading and writing are part of an ongoing 
process. You can’t have one without the other. 

The development of the study of Australian Literature has been crucially 
important for the national culture. For years, Australian writing had little 
or no representation on syllabuses. When I first lectured at the University 
of Sydney in the early 1960s, most students’ formal exposure to Australian 
writing was restricted to a novel by Patrick White and some poems by 
Kenneth Slessor. In part this was because the received wisdom of the years 
up to the 1960s was that there was no validity in offering university courses 
in modern, let alone contemporary writing, and Australian literature was 
essentially part of the modern age. Students did not need to be taught to 
appreciate and understand the writing of their own time. When I read 
English at Oxford in the 1960s, the syllabus ended in the 1870s. 
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Gradually, however, courses in Australian writing were introduced. At 
the University of Sydney Professor Dame Leonie Kramer introduced, stage 
by stage through the 1970s, a second-year course, then a third, then a final 
honours year course in the subject. The greatest obstacle in developing this 
programme, she once told me, was the then vice-chancellor, John Ward, 
a former professor of History. Courses in Australian history had similarly 
been lacking in the universities. Not to know about one’s own heritage, not 
to have one’s literary tradition kept alive in schools and universities, would 
be to surrender to a colonial cultural situation. The contemporary pressures 
to establish the globalization of culture, which in effect means domination 
by American and British cultural production, are immense. The formal 
study of Australian literature is one way in which Australian books can 
remain in print and a tradition can be maintained. It can provide an 
alternative to the publicity and promotional machines of the transnational 
entertainment industries. 

There are, inevitably, some ambiguities. The young student with a 
vocation as a writer will often enrol in a literature course at university. 
Depressing and demoralizing as such courses can often be, in their syllabuses 
at their best they provide access to a cultural heritage that all developing 
writers need. Insofar as courses in Australian literature are available, 
students have access to their own national traditions; but to take courses 
only in Australian literature can be problematical. They will then make no 
acquaintance with the work of Shakespeare or Milton or George Eliot or 
the Brontés, never encounter Jane Austen or Willa Cather or Henry James 
or Hemingway or Fitzgerald, let alone Homer or Boccaccio or Stendhal or 
Tolstoy or the The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments or Water Margin. Ideally 
the student who intends to write needs to encounter at least some of the 
major works of world literature. Of course, it is perfectly possible to major 
in Creative Writing courses without studying any literature at all. That 
seems to me a very bad idea. Stephen Knight, when professor of English 
at Cardiff University, told me that one of his students had completed a 
degree with courses entirely in creative writing and critical theory. ‘I have 


no problems with that, said Stephen. I do. 
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Writing and Rewriting 


How do you write? The best way I know is simply, do it. Just sit down and 
do it. There is no other available advice. And if you don’t know what you 
want to write, you sit down and write about how you don’t know what to 
write. After a page of that, ideas start to flow. 

It helps if you can establish a regular pattern. You establish a routine, 
which removes some of the anxiety and uncertainty and prevarication 
and evasion with which you can otherwise fill your time. So you make a 
decision to write first thing in the morning, or last thing at night, before 
breakfast, or immediately after breakfast; it doesn’t matter when, as long as 
you have a regular pattern. 

Thomas Mann had a principle of writing for just two hours a day. 
Kingsley Amis used to write 600 words a day. Graham Greene would write 
one page — about 300 words. If he was in mid-sentence at the bottom of the 
page, he left it at that point. It gave him something to continue from the 
next day. Two hours, 600 words, one page — it seems a very small amount. 
But maintained every day, five or six days a week, it produces a substantial 
end result. 

And never look back. If you start reading what you've just written, 
and then start revising it, you never get anywhere. You keep rewriting the 
first sentence, like that character in Albert Camus’s novel Zhe Plague. At 
some point, of course, you have to look back and revise. But it is best not 


to do that until the work has advanced some considerable way. Not until 
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you have a week or two or three weeks’ writing completed, and you have 
gone beyond the point of agonizing self-doubt and you have something 
substantial to work on. At that stage you can afford to look back and start 
to revise. 

Writing is an activity that involves many processes. Sometimes there is 
the preliminary note-taking stage, sometimes there is the heady excitement 
of inspiration, but always there is the necessity of rewriting. There are many 
who resist rewriting, who resent it as a tedious and laborious activity. But 
it needs to be done. Even the most spontaneous visionary utterance can 
benefit from some later attention to precision, to making sure you have 
written what you intended to write, to make sure the reader can understand 
what you intended. And there are pleasures in re-writing. The hard slog 
of the first draft is over, now you have a text in front of you instead of the 
daunting blank abyss. Now there is something to work from. 

After I have written something I like to leave it for six months or so 
before returning to it. That period of time allows me to approach the work 
afresh and see what I wrote — rather than reading into it what I planned 
to write but may not have succeeded in communicating. The intervening 
period allows me to see if I achieved what I wanted, and to see where any 
editing or rewriting is needed. 

Generally I find it easier to cut than to add in. This has its implications 
for the first draft. When you are writing the first draft and wonder, should 
I put this in or not, it’s probably best to put it in. You can always take it out 
later. But if you don’t put it in, you may never remember what it was, and 
it may be something important. You don’t want to be repetitive and long- 
winded; but it is easier to cut out repetitions in revision, than to try and add 
in something to make the passage clearer. 

The problem with adding in new material is that the circumstances 
in which you are re-writing may have changed from when you first wrote. 
It is hard to recapture that exact mood. You don’t want the additions to 
look like new patches sewn onto a piece of old fabric. Of course there are 
always times when you have to add new material. It is part of the process of 


revising. But it has its problems. 
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Cutting things out seems a lot easier. When you read something 
through after six months you notice where you have repeated yourself; you 
notice the bits that don’t work. These are the bits that I cut out. Even minor 
adjustments — a word here, punctuation there — will remarkably tighten 
up and improve a piece of writing. This careful re-reading and revision is 
crucially important. 

It is also important to write a piece through from the beginning — 
to write it through totally. The cut and paste and correction facilities on 
PCs are a splendid piece of technology. But they are best reserved for the 
third or fourth draft. The temptation simply to make spot corrections onto 
the screen is great. But only by writing a piece through entirely from the 
beginning can you tune into the rhythm, the flow of it. If you are writing 
something more than instant or ephemeral journalism, then you need to 
make a point of fully re-writing the second draft. You can ensure that you 
have to do this by writing the first draft in longhand. Then when you come 
to put it onto the computer you have to write it through again in order to 
key it in. The changes you may make in the course of this second draft may 
seem slight, but it is in such subtle revision that the finish of a literary work 
resides. 

I remember Frank Moorhouse once presenting the entire seven drafts 
of a story he had written to a girl he was trying to impress. She remained 
unimpressed. But to poor Frank, this was the archival record of the long 
and meticulous process of writing serious fiction. Seven drafts may seem 
an awful lot. But once I stayed with the poet Jon Silkin, and after he had 
agonized about a poem he was writing evening after evening, in desperation 
I suggested some changes. He incorporated them. For a while. I think that 
was about the twelfth draft. Two years later, visiting him again, he showed 
me the latest version. I think it was draft 148. Perhaps it was only 48, 
though 148 is what sticks in the memory. 

Certainly that number of drafts would be crippling for a novel. I feel 
that after half a dozen drafts any further attempts are likely to be counter- 
effective. It may be true that a work of art is never finished, only abandoned. 


But it needs to be abandoned while there is still some life left in it. There are 
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considerable values in spontaneity. I have had the experience of re-working 
and re-working a piece, only to decide in the end that the original version 
was the best after all. Whatever you do, don’t trash or destroy the earlier 
drafts. You may find yourself going back to them. Sometimes it is the case 
of, in the words of the American poet William Carlos Williams, ‘First 


thought best thought.’ 
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The Literary Marketplace 


In terms of the literary marketplace, my own practice has always been to 
write the story first, and then to look for a suitable place for publication 
afterwards. I have never written fiction with a particular magazine or 
publisher in mind. I have always believed that the writing has its own 
demands, that the work has to take its own direction and shape and not 
be deformed by commercial pressures. There are pressures enough without 
inviting more. Inevitably when we write we are influenced by the context 
of the society, inevitably there are dangers of shaping the work to conform 
to the acceptable, inevitably there are the dangers of selfcensorship. Once 
you write for the market you have surrendered unconditionally to those 
pressures. 

This does not mean that you do not need to be aware of the market. It 
is worthwhile monitoring the magazines to see what sort of things they are 
publishing. There isn’t a lot of point in sending a piece to an inappropriate 
magazine. The larger university and state libraries used to have a room in 
which current issues of magazines are kept; now many if not most of the 
journals are in digitized form. Either way, you can browse through the 
local and international journals and see what might be appropriately placed 
where. 

But sometimes, just because a magazine hasn’t been running certain 
sorts of material, it doesn’t follow that it never will. Paul Collins, the science 


fiction writer, makes a point of advising people not to follow the usual 
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rule of ‘only send science fiction to magazines or publishers that have been 
publishing it’. Penguin Books hadn’t published Australian science fiction 
for years, so he sent them a proposal for a science fiction anthology, Strange 
Fruit, and they gave him a contract for three anthologies. So, yes, study the 
market, study the magazines to see what they publish; but don’t be totally 
determined by what they have been publishing. If you take a risk and send 
something to an inappropriate magazine or publisher, they might take a 
risk and publish it. There is no hard and fast rule. 

It is worthwhile keeping a record of where you submit your work, 
so that you don’t submit it to the same place again. Though there again, 
sometimes that isn’t such a bad thing to do — editors change, policies 
change, and I have had work published by magazines and publishers 
that earlier had rejected it. The important thing is not to despair. When 
something is returned and rejected, don’t waste energy in being emotional 
about it, simply send it off somewhere else. I wish I could follow my own 
advice here. Nothing is gained by having an article or a poem or a story 
sitting around submitted nowhere. Some of my most anthologized stories 
suffered rejection after rejection before they were first published: but once 
they finally appeared, they were reprinted and translated again and again. 

And if the worst comes to the worst and you can’t get published, you 
can start your own magazine. That’s what many writers — poets and short 
story writers especially — have done. You create a market for your work, you 
educate a public into appreciating it by providing it. So what if you have 
to give a lot of the copies away, at least it gets them around. And there is 
no shortage of material. The problem is basically of finding ways to get the 
stories to people who might want to read them. And if that means we have 
to read stories ourselves, as well as simply write our own, then that’s what 
we'll have to do. I don’t think we can expect other people to read what we 


write, unless we read what other people write too. 
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Literary Memorials 


I was once addressing a conference of visiting Korean writers at the Opera 
House, and, talking of Henry Lawson, I mentioned that there was a statue 
of him nearby. The delegates expressed a wish to see it. So at the end of 
the session we set off into the Domain. And I couldn’t find it. For twenty 
minutes I led an increasingly hot and exhausted procession of close to a 
hundred Korean novelists and poets amongst the varieties of native flora. 
But of the statue of the great native writer there was not a sign. We never 
did find it. The episode became quite well known in Seoul. 

Afterwards I asked various literary and scholarly acquaintances where 
the statue was and no one was quite sure. It struck me then that we needed 
some sort of inventory of literary memorials, and I began looking out 
examples in Sydney. 

There aren’t that many literary sculptures in Sydney, but Shakespeare is 
commemorated in a statue outside the New South Wales State Library with 
Falstaff, Othello, Portia, Romeo and Juliet milling around at his feet, and 
Robert Burns has a statue near the Art Gallery. In 1897 a bronze statue of 
William Bede Dalley by James White was erected in the north-east section 
of Hyde Park in Sydney, opposite St Mary’s Cathedral, and a stained-glass 
window and commemorative plaque erected to him in the cathedral, also 
designed by White. Dalley, a politician, was also an editor and journalist. 
His son John was a novelist, and his grand-daughter was Jack Lindsay’s first 


wife. The Archibald Fountain in Hyde Park has its literary associations, for 
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J. F. Archibald was one of the founders of The Bulletin. There is a statue of 
the poet and journalist Daniel Deniehy by James White on the old Lands 
Department building and there is one of the politician Henry Parkes, who 
published a couple of volumes of poetry, in Centennial Park. A marble 
statue of him was originally erected in 1897. Damaged by vandals and 
taken into storage, in 1996 it was replaced by a bronze sculpture by Alan 
Somerville. In 1940 an Art Deco style seat in the Sydney Botanic Garden 
was commissioned in memory of Henry Kendall at the bequest of Agnes 
Hamilton-Grey. Designed by Wilfred Rhodes with a carving of winged 
horses by L. Bicego it is near the south-east entrance. 

There have been some recent additions. The suburb of Leichhardt now 
has a statue of the poet Dante Alighieri in the Italian Forum off Norton 
Street, and in the Leichhardt town hall there is a bust of the explorer 
Ludwig Leichhardt, who was one of the models for Patrick White’s Voss. 

The Lawson statue was the work of George Lambert, whose son, the 
composer Constance Lambert, was one of the models for Hugh Moreland 
in Anthony Powell’s sequence of novels, A Dance to the Music of Time. One 
association leads to another. Lawson, however, might more appropriately 
be remembered by hotels than statues, and the Lawson in Ultimo features 
Henry’s restaurant and bar. The Edinburgh Castle in Pitt Street, where 
Henry Lawson once lived and drank, has verses from his ‘Faces in the 
Street’ blown up poster size and on display in the window. Unfortunately, 
the Honest Irishman in Annandale, a hotel about which he wrote a poem, 
has been renamed. But he is also commemorated in the Henry Lawson 
Business Centre at Birkenhead Point, rather surprisingly in view of his 
own comparative lack of financial acumen. And the Beauchamp in Oxford 
Street near Taylor Square is named after the man who provided Lawson 
with the money to go to England — William Lygon, 7th Earl Beauchamp, 
a one-time governor of New South Wales. Beauchamp has another literary 
claim to fame: an English aristocrat who had to live in exile in Italy after 
a homosexual scandal, he was the model for Lord Marchmain in Evelyn 
Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited. 
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Lawson’s contemporary, A. B. ‘Banjo’ Paterson, has been celebrated 
in the Banjo’s bar and restaurant in the Bayview Tavern in Victoria Road, 
Gladesville, and in the Banjo Paterson Cottage Restaurant in Punt Road, 
Gladesville. But for the Henry Lawson Cafe and Take-away you have to go 
to the town of Lawson in the Blue Mountains. 

Shakespeare’s pie shop in Dee Why may not allude to the bard, but 
there is many a hotel whose name has literary associations: the Shakespeare 
in Surry Hills, the Tennyson in Mascot, the Vicar of Wakefield in Dural 
and the Milton Private Hotel in Ashfield. Possibly the Clarendon in 
Surry Hills alludes to the historian of the English Civil War, the Earl of 
Clarendon, after whom the Clarendon Press is named. But I don’t think 
the Burton Family Hotel in Glebe has anything to do with Sir Richard 
Burton who translated The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. His reputation 
was not that of a family man. 

There is a Christopher Brennan building at the University of Sydney, 
standing adjacent to the building named after Mungo MacCallum, the 
Vice-Chancellor responsible for dismissing the poet from the university. 
You do not need much imagination to see the cracks where the two 
buildings are drawing apart. MacCallum was a former professor of English 
and wrote a critical study of Shakespeare’s Roman plays. Unfortunately, 
the Marcus Clarke building at Railway Square is the site of a department 
store of that name, not a tribute to the author of His Natural Life. But the 
suburb of Abbotsford surely takes its name from Sir Walter Scott’s estate 
and Waverley from his novels. While Vaucluse recalls Petrarch’s retreat in 
Provence. 

We perhaps shouldn’t forget the Bicentennial-initiated walkway 
between Circular Quay and the Opera House, where an eclectic assemblage 
of literary figures is commemorated in the pavement, some local, some 
foreign visitors. It allows you the dubious pleasure of trampling on the 
names of the ones you do not like. And now in the Domain there is the 
sculpture, ‘Veil of Trees’ by Janet Laurence and Jisuk Han in which, 
engraved on glass, can be found lines from Charles Harpur, Henry Kendall, 


Judith Wright, James McAuley, Les Murray and other writers. 
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My focus here has been on Sydney. But Canberra offers street 
commemoration for Marcus Clarke, Adam Lindsay Gordon, Henry 
Kendall, Christina Stead, Vicki Viidikas and more, as well as having a 
handsome statue to Robbie Burns, and a building on the Australian 
National University campus named after A. D. Hope. While Byron Bay 
offers street after street named after poets and playwrights. 

It would be good to assemble a photographic record of what other 
literary memorabilia remain, before they are destroyed, and also of the new 
as it appears. Statues and buildings are not the only sites of commemoration. 
In Greece I once saw a ship called the Nikos Kazantzakis, and in Britain a 


railway diesel engine called George Eliot. The possibilities are considerable. 
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True Confessions: 
Wildest Dreams 


When I wrote Wildest Dreams, | conceived of it as a novel. It was a novel 
of the literary life. Indeed, I originally called it The Literary Pages. The 
publisher had two reactions to that: first, that the word literary in the title 
of a book was the kiss of death, so it had to be changed. I found that a bit 
worrying: I didn’t dispute the truth of it, it just worried me about what 
has happened to the literary. The second reaction was, we'll sell this as 
a memoir. Fiction doesn’t sell, memoirs do. Never having been someone 
who has deliberately courted low sales, I was happy to agree. Then the 
editor tentatively asked whether I might rewrite the whole book in the first 
person, or alternatively change the protagonist’s name to Michael. 

This was something else again. The novel was transparently 
autobiographical. Even more so than most of my fiction. I prefer to write 
and prefer to read fiction that is based on lived experience. I’m not very 
interested in totally made up fiction — what does it really tell you about life, 
what can you learn from it? 

But though Wildest Dreams was an autobiographical novel, it was 
still a novel. It wasn’t quite a straightforward memoir. For instance, it was 
consciously written in that tradition of novels of the literary life, of the 
protagonist arriving in the big city, starting out on a career as a writer, 


the rise and fall pattern that is classically found in Balzac’s Lost [lusions. 
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I had shaped the incidents and structure with that in mind. It necessarily 
concludes tragically: the protagonist ends up teaching creative writing in 
America, what worse fate could you dream up? Well, yes, I had done that, 
but I had also escaped. My life wasn’t quite as tragic as that of the novel’s 
protagonist. 

And the incidents. ?'d chosen the incidents that made a good story. 
With all the ambiguities of that phrase. Making a good story out of 
something means that you're liable to elaborate a bit, stretch a point here, 
put a bit of colouring there. If I'd been writing a simple autobiography, | 
would have been more preoccupied with accurate dates rather than shaping 
episodes for narrative effect. 

And when you use something from your life for a good story, you 
do tend to embroider a bit, change a bit. And once you've written this 
somewhat more polished and imaginative version, you can’t remember 
what really happened. You've re-programmed your memory into this 
other version — not necessarily a better version, not necessarily a version in 
which you appear to better advantage, that is. The problem about being a 
storyteller is you get caught up telling a good story and sometimes forget 
how the character in the story — yourself — is going to appear to other 
people. It’s something your parents never failed to point out, in those early 
years, before you stopped sending them the books you'd written. 

The point ’m making is how you shape experience when you write 
it. You may think you're writing true confessions, but the form in which 
you've set out to write — whether story or novel or memoir or autobiography 
— will set up its own requirements. And what emerges results from the 
interaction between the formal choice and what you remember. 

Apart from what you suppress, of course. Why are writers compelled 
to reveal lived experiences? Well, fortunately at some point the compulsions 
stops, some things you do shy away from. I found at a certain point P'd had 
enough. I really didn’t want to drop the bucket down the well any more to 
see what came up. Some things could just stay down the bottom of the well. 
For the time being anyway. I started to develop that nausea in the pit of 


the stomach as I began my morning’s writing. There comes a limit to how 
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much self-examination you can face. I wasn’t convinced it was making me 
a better person. By the time [Pd finished Wildest Dreams I'd reached that 
point. 

Finally — or at least for a while — the autobiographical impulse had been 
tamed. I felt a great sense of relief. I began writing the historical narrative, 
Raising Spirits, Making Gold and Swapping Wives: The True Adventures of Dr 
John Dee and Sir Edward Kelly. \t is about two sixteenth-century alchemists, 
Dr John Dee and Sir Edward Kelly, and their alchemical experiments and 
dialogues with spirits in England, Poland and Bohemia. It is firmly based 
on historical documents which have been preserved in libraries and the 
Public Record Office in Britain. 

This was all objective material about other people from another age. 
The material might be esoteric — making gold, summoning up spirits — but it 
was all in the historical records. At last I was free from the autobiographical, 
the confessional, the painfully revelatory. There was nothing personal here. 
But as I immersed myself in the materials, and it was a book that occupied 
me for over seven years, it all became increasingly familiar. Was this just a 
matter of the time I had been working on the book? A number of historians 
had dealt with aspects of the material in scholarly articles over the years. 
Reading one of them, I felt a sudden shock. The writer was discrediting 
an earlier historian who, at the end of his researches, had claimed to be 
a reincarnation of the alchemist Kelly. This is nonsense, the author of 
the article wrote, because I myself am the reincarnation of Kelly. And I 
found myself thinking, no you're not, neither of you. My immersion in the 
material, my identification with the characters, had led inevitably to my 
increasing suspicion that maybe I could have been Kelly in a past life. So 


much for escaping from writing autobiography by turning to history. 
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The Poem on the Page 


I had never thought that much about how poems looked until I read 
Rosemary Huisman’s The Written Poem. The appearance of the poem was 
something I pretty well took for granted. Maybe that was the heritage of 
my English puritan background, a distrust of keeping up appearances — the 
sort of thing that provoked Luke Slattery, when he was editing the now 
defunct Australian Literary Review, to ask me if I ever ironed my shirts. I 
explained that I was following the New York crumpled look, redolent of 
the New York poets of the 1970s; or the Beat look, of the Beat poets of the 
1950s and 60s, in their beaten-up and down-beaten aspect more than in 
the beatitude associations. 

But back to the poem. Literary studies have generally paid little if any 
attention to the typography of the poem, except for the special cases of the 
emblem poems of Francis Quarles and George Herbert. But these, and the 
concrete poems of the twentieth century, are somewhat special cases. Their 
typography, their designs, explicitly draw attention to themselves. But all 
poems are designed on the page. They are arranged in lines, not printed 
consecutively. Certain lines have indentations. There are breaks between 
stanzas. We are so used to this that it seems the natural way that poems are. 
But poems are not found in nature. Somewhere a deliberate and conscious 
design was established. 

It was often said, and I was certainly taught this and no doubt passed 


on the misinformation myself with all the hallowed irresponsibility of the 
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oral tradition, that Anglo-Saxon poetry was written as prose. This was not 
in fact the case. To begin with you could equally say prose was written as 
poetry. Because of the expense of vellum, prose and verse were both written 
across the full measure of the — whatever you call it, the skin, the hide, 
the leathern page. Empty spaces, the white space that modern designers 
remorselessly insist on, was too expensive. Nonetheless, the lineation of 
poetry was indicated by point marks, in colour, and sometimes by coloured 
initial letters. 

The technology of photographic reproduction allowed the 
dissemination of facsimiles of these early manuscripts in the twentieth 
century. But until recently widespread colour reproduction in books was 
generally deemed prohibitively expensive, like blank space on vellum, and 
so these coloured indicators were generally not recognized by scholars and 
critics who did not have access to the original manuscripts. But they were 
an important device for the presentation of the written poem. 

It was in the interaction of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French 
traditions, both influenced by monastic scribal conventions in recording 
Latin religious texts, that the presentation of the poem was evolved as we 
know it today. Lineation and indentation were established. Three hundred 
years later the development of western printing inevitably changed 
matters, though interestingly it seems to have been less responsible for 
immediate change than the evolution of those early scribal practices. 
But some poets did take advantage of the presentation possibilities that 
printing offered. William Morris, through his own Kelmscott Press, was 
particularly concerned about the visual look of the poem, setting the work 
in capitals, like early medieval manuscripts. It was a device that made the 
reading process more conscious, ensuring that the reader gave the words 
their full weight. Instead of skimming across them as if reading a novel for 
the excitement of the plot, the reader would be delayed by the emphatic, 
aesthetic statement of the poem’s appearance. The development of the 
typewriter introduced a new mechanical grid in the design of poetry. 
Instead of the handwritten poem, with indeterminate or intuitive spacing, 


there developed the typewritten poem, with each character mechanically 
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following the next. It was possible to present mathematically-precise 
indentations, spaces between words and lines, and so on. And from 
those earliest manuscripts in which everything was written in capitals, 
we moved to the demonstrably modern in which everything was written 
without capitals. Not just in the work of e. e. cummings, but also in Don 
Marquis’s poet Archie, the cockroach who wrote his love poems to the 
cat Mehitabel by jumping onto the typewriter’s keys. But he couldn’t 
simultaneously jump on the key for capitals and the key for the letter he 
wanted. So everything was in lower case. And then, of course, came the 
slash (/) and the dash (—), so beloved of Australian poets of the 1960s and 
1970s. Those decades, indeed, produced some striking visual innovations. 
There was that brilliant concrete poet Alan Riddell who lived in Sydney 
during those years. There were, and still are, the witty visual poems of 
Richard Tipping. Nigel Roberts was adept with the slashes and dashes. 
Joanne Burns produced blocks of poetry that in some respects look like, 
though are not, prose. Vicki Viidikas wrote works in a genre of their own, 
somewhere between poetry and prose, for which, in the lack of any other 
traditional description, she called things. Billy Jones produced amazing 
handwritten manuscripts which were printed as he wrote them, without 
the intervention of mechanical type. Philip Roberts set up Island Press as 
a poetry publisher with a commitment to the traditional craft aesthetics 
of hand setting, but in due course he was seduced by the much less labour 
intensive IBM composer he discovered Pat Woolley using. And Robert 
Adamson put a lot of work into calligraphy; as far as I can remember this 
was mainly in the inscriptions on copies of books though no doubt there 
are manuscript poems in the National Library that preserve his efforts. The 
books he produced with Paper Bark Press set a consistently high standard 
in the presentation of poetry in Australia. And change continues. From 
monastic practices early in the last millennium to word-processing early 
in the new millennium, the visual presentation of poetry has continued to 
evolve. We are now at a point in time of the emergence of major change in 
the conventions of the appearance of the poem. With personal computers 


and word-processing programmes available, poets have unprecedented 
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potential for controlling the way their texts look. We are living ata moment 
of unparalleled possibility for poets to determine the visual presentation 
and replication of their texts, both in print and on the web, without the 
intervention of typographers and printers. A revolutionary moment. It is 


quite a thought. 
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Never Show Your 
Work to a Friend 


I have never been convinced about the advice you often find in “How to 
Write’ guides that you should show your work to a friend. The assumption is 
that the comments you get back will be useful. It depends on who the friend 
is, in part. If you have written something absolutely, evidently brilliant and 
you show it to another writer, the response may be less than enthusiastic. 
If you have written something really original and ground-breaking, then it 
may prove too new and different to produce any useful response. 

As for having friends pointing out what is wrong, generally I find I 
know very well what is wrong, anyway. You always know the bits that could 
be better, or the bits that need to be worked on. I would rather not have 
them pointed out. And as for receiving a response that simply tells you how 
brilliant what you have written is, that may be good for one’s self-esteem or 
inflating for one’s vanity, but not of any much practical use. 

I did once give the manuscript of a novel I had just finished to a friend. 
It was The Short Story Embassy, which had involved a new departure for 
me, and I suppose I was wanting reassurance. He was someone who was 
supposed to have some literary taste and judgement, someone who knew 
what was going on. I don’t know what I expected. I certainly didn’t expect 
him to say, ‘Sorry cobber, lost your manuscript. My briefcase was stolen in 


the pub. 
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Always keep a copy, always keep a back-up. That was one rule I had 
learned and kept to. This was in the days of carbon-paper. I think I had been 
smart enough not to lend the top-copy. It was gratifying in a way that he had 
been carrying the manuscript around with him. Or maybe not. This was the 
same literary friend who took so long reviewing my first collection of stories 
that the magazine had ceased publication before he wrote the review. 

Another time a girlfriend ran off with a manuscript to throw it in the 
harbour since she didn’t like what I had written. In vain did I point out it 
was fiction. I just had to run off after her. That was a first draft and I had 
no copy. Warning: never show anyone anything you haven't hidden away a 
copy of. Especially if you have been writing about them. Or if they might 
interpret it that way. 

There is a strange story of John Milton showing a manuscript to a 
Quaker friend, Thomas Elwood. Elwood had been gaoled for unlicensed 
preaching. Upon release, he visited Milton at Chalfont St Giles. This is 


Elwood’s account: 


After some common discourses had passed between us, 
he called for a manuscript of his; which being brought he 
delivered it to me, bidding me take it home with me, and 
read it at my leisure: and when I had so done, return it to 
him, with my judgement thereupon. When I came home, 
and had set myself to read it, I found it was that excellent 
poem, which he entitled Paradise Lost. After I had, with the 
best attention, read it through, I made him another visit, and 
returned him his book, with due acknowledgement of the 
favour he had done me, in communicating it to me. He asked 
me how I liked it, and what I thought of it; which I modestly, 
but freely told him: and after some further discourse about it, 
I pleasantly said to him, Thou hast said much here of Paradise 
lost; but what hast thou to say on Paradise found? He made 
me no answer, but sate some time in a muse: then brake off 


that discourse, and fell upon another subject. 
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After having just written the greatest English epic poem, no wonder 
Milton ‘sate some time in a muse’ at Elwood’s chirpy question. No wonder 
he ‘brake of that discourse, and fell upon another subject’. It was just the 
sort of response you could do without on showing somebody what you have 
written. 

And yet it was a far from idiotic question. Elwood, believing in God’s 
providence, was not prepared passively to surrender to defeat. The English 
Revolution had failed, religious and political freedom had been set back 
with the Restoration, but life had to go on. Having read Milton’s account 
of the causes of defeat, now he asked for a guide on how to remake a life, 
how to regain the lost paradise. 

Some time later Elwood visited Milton again and he recalls how 
Milton ‘shewed me his second poem, called Paradise Regained; and in a 
pleasant tone said to me, This is owing to you: for you put it into my head, 
by the question you put to me at Chalfont; which before I had not thought of? 

Milton was not being strictly accurate in saying he had not thought of 
it before. Although the Paradisal garden is lost, Adam is assured at the end 
of Paradise Lost of ‘a paradise within thee happier far’. But it is certainly 
the case that Milton makes this a lot clearer in Paradise Regained. Perhaps 
something positive did emerge in this case from showing a manuscript to 


a friend. 
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Writing Letters 


I am not a good correspondent. Whenever I do write a letter it inevitably 
begins with ‘Apologies for not having written earlier’. Emails are no 
different. Tom Keneally told me how early in his career he was much 
puzzled at Frank Hardy’s complaint that the hardest thing about being 
a writer was the correspondence. Later in his career Tom realized what 
Hardy meant. Writing is one thing; but all the literary-related-activities, as 
Frank Moorhouse used to term them, take far more time than the original 
writing. The endless correspondence with publishers, editors and agents, 
let alone with other writers, students writing dissertations on your work, 
and so on, becomes a massive business. Evelyn Waugh had a printed card 
he would send out saying something like ‘Mr Evelyn Waugh is travelling 
abroad and has left no forwarding address.’ He made an exception for rich 
Americans who might buy multiple copies of his books. 

And yet if writing letters can be irksome to some writers, others 
manage to produce a huge correspondence. Librarians love these letters. 
There is an often-told story of Hal Porter communicating with Patrick 
White, and getting a waspish letter in response, which Porter then gleefully 
took at once to Mitchell Library to sell. When I was trying to dispose of my 
manuscripts and notes and other accumulated piles of paper, I approached 
the National Library. Manuscripts, I had heard, were avidly collected by 
libraries. Charles Higham, The Bulletin literary editor, had years before told 


me how the University of Texas had approached him for manuscripts of 
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his poems. He didn’t have any, so he set about copying out some from the 
printed texts. I’ve known a number of writers who have claimed to have 
done this. But what I found was that the National Library was less interested 
in manuscripts of novels and essays than in literary correspondence. 

Literary correspondence, full of gossip and defamation and inside 
information, is especially prized by librarians. It used to worry me that the 
Australian Defence Force Academy was building up a massive collection 
of Australian writers’ manuscripts and correspondence. I wondered why 
the military wanted all that data. And even if it was a totally innocent, 
academic enterprise, I still felt it wouldn’t look good to have my papers in a 
military collection having spent all those years opposing the Vietnam, and 
other, wars. 

Anyway, I had no correspondence left to sell or donate. I destroyed 
it all in one of those massive acts of destruction writers are known to go in 
for. Henry Lawson burnt all his manuscripts and papers before setting off 
for London. Henry James made a bonfire of all the thousands of letters in 
his possession. I think it was Robert Duncan who told me how Anais Nin 
agreed to help the rare book librarian at the University of California at Los 
Angeles catalogue the letters she had sent to Henry Miller, which Miller 
had donated to the library. Bending the regulations, he let her take them 
home with her to annotate. And she destroyed them all. 

Generally it is only other people’s correspondence that you preserve, or 
destroy. The letters you send out are at the tender mercies of the recipients. 
Some writers have been known to keep copies of the letters sent, for the 
sake of posterity. Maybe for fear the recipients destroyed them. In the era 
of emails, this is easily done: both the preservation, and the destruction. 

Nowadays, of course, librarians worry that there will be no 
correspondence to collect. First of all there was the telephone, that reduced 
the amount of written communication. Then the fax was developed but fax 
paper disintegrated after six months. And now email has arrived allowing 
years of correspondence without any of it preserved in hard copy. No 
doubt there are intercepts of all the phone and email messages in various 


national security organizations, but I don’t know that literary historians 
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of the future will be able to access them, since so much of the intercepting 
regularly turns out not to have been authorized. Anyway, how could you be 
sure that the material, if released, hadn't been doctored? 

Letters need to be interpreted carefully as literary evidence. Historians 
tend to cite them as if they represent reliable truth. But so many writers’ 
letters are necessarily manipulative, partial, and probably dishonest. Not 
only letters to publishers and editors, but to other writers too. Cynthia Ozick 
has remarked on how T. S. Eliot ‘had dozens of voices. His early letters — 
where he is sedulously on the make — are a ventriloquist’s handbook.’ 

Letters are adapted to the recipient, especially when they are designed 
to produce some effect — like publication, money or career advancement. 
There is nothing necessarily wrong in this, and there is no reason to get 
censorious about writers’ hypocrisies. But it is a factor to be taken into 
careful account when quoting letters as evidence. 

Collected letters used to be a regular component of a literary euvre. In 
Australia we have a number of fascinating collections — Colin Roderick’s 
edition of Henry Lawson’s letters, David Mart’s edition of Patrick White’s, 
Ron Geering’s two-volume edition of Christina Stead’s, and the edition of 
Henry Handel Richardson’s correspondence by Clive Probyn and Bruce 
Steele. Charles Lamb’s famous Elia essay, ‘Distant Correspondents’, was 
the result of letters from his friend Barron Field who had gone to Australia 
in the early nineteenth century. It is better known than Field’s own book, 
First Fruits of Australian Poetry. 

There is a lot to be said for developing an engaging epistolary style if 
you are setting out on a career as a writer. It is worthwhile giving careful 
thought to what you say and how you say it. You never know where it may 


turn up. 
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The History of the 
Book in Australia 


I was once invited to contribute a chapter to The History of the Book in 
Australia project to be published in three volumes by University of 
Queensland Press. After flattering comments about ‘your acknowledged 
book trade expertise and experience’ came the crunch. I quote: “Because of 
the special nature and scope of this ambitious undertaking, no payment is 
available for editors or contributors. However contributors will receive an 
exclusive pre-publication purchase offer for all three volumes.’ That, I felt, 
concisely summed up the history of the book in Australia. No payment is 
available. 

No amount of guff about acknowledged expertise, special nature and 
ambitious undertaking can obscure the fact that yet again the writer is not 
to be paid. As for offering a special price to buy a copy of your own unpaid 
work, that surely is one of the most shameless extortion offers current. 
Such is the history of the book in Australia. I declined the invitation to 
contribute. 

This is not the first time that poor University of Queensland Press 
has pulled this stunt. I was invited to contribute to a special volume 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. And because this was a book celebrating 
the achievement of the press, no payment would be made to contributors. 


I did agree that time. And that time they sent me a free copy. But even 
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so it seemed a bit rich, being invited to write a celebration of a publisher’s 
achievements and being told there was no money to pay. Did the general 
manager or the senior editors take a pay cut that week? 

The book was published. It was called The Writer’s Press. The writer's 
press? A book for which the writers were not paid is called The Writer's Press. 
Presumably they meant press in the sense of being squeezed. Economically. 

UQP’s reader in Australian Literary Criticism was similarly too vast 
and ambitious a project to offer payment to the people whose works it 
reprints. After objecting, I gave way on that project, too. The project received 
considerable funding from the Australian Research Council, to pay for 
research assistants, provide travel, to offer teaching relief — all sorts of things 
except for the crucial bit: payment to the authors whose work is anthologized. 
Tam still waiting for a copy of the book. But on the grapevine I have been 
told that the anthology includes the work of so many critics, all unpaid, that 
the press claims it cannot afford to send them complimentary copies. 

In the end enough is enough. Why should the writer be expected to 
write for nothing? Everyone else gets paid. The manager, the publisher, the 
editors, the printers, the designers, the publicists, the distributors. Everyone 
but the writer. 

One of the problems, of course, is that academics are used to publishing 
without payment, since publication is expected of them and is, or used to 
be, a path to promotion. In Academia Nuts, | have a couple of characters 
reflect on this: 

“The only industry we've had any connection with is the publishing 
industry and we subsidize it,” said Pawley. “We provide the cheap product 
which it exploits. We ask for nothing. We're so eager to get into print so 
we can put something on our publications report that we let them pay us 
nothing.” 

‘Henry snuffled and grunted. He was torn between embittered 
agreement and the need to conceal from himself and others the years of 
bad contracts, exploitation, humiliation, 

I wouldn't want it to seem that I was picking on University of 


Queensland Press. They crop up in these three examples because they are 
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one of the few publishers in Australia willing to publish literary-historical 
studies of Australian literature. The wealthy multinationals stay well clear 
of such culturally important work. No profit in it. But the multinationals 
have cheerfully picked up on this practice of not paying academics and have 
extended it into not exactly not paying, but to significantly underpaying 
other writers. 

Take Carmel Bird’s anthology, A Century of Australian Short Stories. I 
was invited to give permission for a story of mine to appear in this book, to 
be published by Random House. Somewhere along the way Random House 
dropped the project and it was picked up by Viking, who did a hardback, 
and then put it into a Penguin paperback. But with each publisher, the 
financial arrangement was similar. The letter requesting permission 
announced how important the project was. A celebration of the Australian 
story was how it was billed. It was so important and such a celebration 
and had so many stories in it, that the usual Australian Society of Authors 
anthology rates could not be paid. Instead of three or four hundred dollars, 
they offered a flat take it or leave it $100. 

What do you do? I phoned up the Australian Society of Authors. “Take 
a stand, Michael, they said. That was the extent of their help and advice. 
But what stand can you take? Refuse to appear? 

So you refuse to appear in a major, huge, massive, promoted anthology. 
That is a form of literary suicide. Your work does not appear. Anthologists 
inevitably feed off other anthologists, so the next anthologist will not notice 
you took a stand and were left out; he or she will simply forget you ever 
existed. And so you are not even invited to the next anthology. Significant 
absence may be meaningful to literary critics, but it isn’t a wise career move 
for writers. Morris Lurie told me he that refused on principle to appear for 
the derisory fee. But I took the $100. Which after withholding tax came 
down to around $55. 

And, after all, this was the historically correct way to celebrate the 
Australian short story, I now realize. Previously I had thought that greatest 
of all Australian short story writers, Henry Lawson, had exaggerated when 


he discussed the economics of authorship in his article ‘Pursuing Literature 
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in Australia’ back in 1897. He wrote: ‘My advice to any young Australian 
writer whose talents have been recognized, would be to go steerage, stow 
away, swim, and seek London, Yankeeland, or Timbuctoo — rather than 
stay in Australia till his genius turned to gall, or beer. Or, failing this — and 
still in the interests of human nature and literature — to study elementary 
anatomy, especially as applies to the cranium, and then shoot himself 
carefully with the aid of a looking-glass.’ 

Henry knew a thing or two. And after he died impoverished, he was 
given a State Funeral. The idea of the writer shooting himself came from 
Adam Lindsay Gordon who did just that the day after his last book was 
published and he was unable to pay the printer. 

You might say, well $100 is better than nothing, better than UQP. But 
whereas UQP is a foundering local publisher, Random House and Viking 
Penguin belonged to two of the world’s largest, wealthiest media groups. 
As we know, rich people are notoriously mean, and the way to make a lot 
of money is to chisel your suppliers down to the minimum payment, or no 
payment at all. 

At one point, after the establishment of the Australian Society of 
Authors, it seemed that publishers could not continue to get away with such 
tricks. But times have changed. Media corporations have become gigantic. 
Top salaries and bonuses are huge. Management and investors need all 
the money they can get. Chiselling the author is a sure way to make more 
money. 

Without writers, publishers would not exist. But publishers still feel no 
need to pay them basic rates. I realize that this is normal business practice, 
and no different from the way primary producers are squeezed by the 
supermarkets, or the way garment workers are exploited in the rag trade, or 
the way the third world is squeezed in practically everything. 


Such is the history of the book in Australia. 
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Faulty Memory of 
Phantom Editor? 


I was listening to the jazz on the radio one morning, when some tracks 
from Bernie McGann’s album Bundeena were played. And the presenter 
remarked how Bernie McGann used to live at Bundeena in the 1960s and 
practised the saxophone out in the bush there. And I suddenly remembered, 
yes, I had written a story about Bundeena in the 1960s. Frank Moorhouse 
was living there, and I had arranged to go and visit him. Except that when 
T arrived it turned out he had stayed in town. His girlfriend was there, and I 
remember her telling me about swimming and sunbathing on the beach and 
hearing this amazing jazz saxophone playing in the bush. It was an image 
that struck me, and I incorporated it in a story I wrote about the occasion, 
Joe’s Absence’. It was an image that stayed with me, and I was amazed to 
have its reality confirmed. Much of the story I wrote is fictionalized. But 
it was good to have the veracity of this one detail confirmed, decades after 
the event. 

Bundeena is a great CD. I have been playing it and re-playing it 
continuously. I thought it might be nice to send Bernie McGann this 
reference to the time when he ‘worked as a postman and practised daily 
in seaside heath and gum forest, as John Clare puts it in his notes to the 
album. I phoned the record company (Rufus records) who were amazingly 


cooperative and gave me an address to send the book to. It was my first 
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book of stories, Aspects of the Dying Process, and I dug out one of the few 
remaining copies I still had and signed it. I composed a letter in my head 
and then turned to the story to find the page reference. And I couldn't find 
it. | found the story. But there was nothing about a saxophone playing over 
the golden beach, nothing about the jazz soaring up into the blue dome of 
the summen’s sky. I dug out my recent selected stories, Somewhere New, and 
checked the text there. No jazz. I read through some other stories in case I 
had misremembered where I had used the image. It wasn’t anywhere. 

Had I used the image in an early draft, and then cut it out, maybe 
deciding that having a jazz saxophone playing over the beach was too 
literary an image, the sort of thing a writer might make up but that would 
never happen? But I had donated all my manuscripts and early drafts to 
the Mitchell Library so there was no immediate way to check. Or had a 
paragraph simply dropped out or been edited out by the original publisher. 
Possibly. Certainly not impossibly. A disturbing train of thought I preferred 
not to pursue. I don’t know. I can offer no explanation. 

And then I remembered something that the American editor and 
critic Malcolm Cowley had written that had puzzled me years ago. He was 
recalling his association with William Faulkner, and told how when editing 
The Portable Faulkner he had asked the novelist if there were any pieces 
he particularly wanted included. Faulkner had replied yes, there was the 
episode where one of the characters in, I think, As J Lay Dying climbs out of 
the window by a ladder. Cowley did not remember the incident, but turned 
back to the novel to find it. And it wasn’t there. There was no such episode. 

Cowley speculated that Faulkner had gone on writing and rewriting 
the novel long after it was published. The novel was a living thing and 
didn’t cease its development upon being put into print. It continued to 
evolve in Faulkner’s consciousness. 

Possibly. I don’t know. I don’t think that explanation holds for my lost 
commemoration of Bernie McGann. I have no explanation. As people used 
to write in the magazines a hundred years or so ago, I simply lay the facts 


before the public. 
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What’s in a Name? 


“What’s in a name?’ as the Bard of Avon put it. As well he might, given the 
various contemporary spellings used for his own — Shaxpere, Shaxspere, 
Shagsper, Shakspere, Shackespeare, Shakespeare. I never had trouble with 
the spelling of my name. The problem was that someone else was already 
using it. 

Michael Wilding was a well-known movie actor. When I first began 
writing book reviews for The Bulletin the literary editor refused to let me 
sign the pieces Michael Wilding and insisted on R. M. Wilding. ‘Otherwise 
people will think I’ve got the actor, he said. The literary editor was Charles 
Higham who was more than half in love with Hollywood, and later went 
to live there and wrote biographies of Ava Gardner, Orson Welles, Howard 
Hughes, Errol Flynn and Marlene Dietrich, amongst others. 

‘People ask me if you are Michael Wilding the movie star, wrote 
Nick Joaquin, the great Filipino writer, author of that splendid story, “The 
Woman Who Had Two Navels’. ‘I tell them no, you are the writer, married 
to Elizabeth Taylor the novelist. Elizabeth Taylor was a marvellous novelist 
and short story writer, and just to confuse things I reviewed one of her 
books for The Bulletin. My colleague at Birmingham University, David 
Lodge, similarly had an actor as his namesake, not as famous as mine 
but still confusing enough, as he records in his memoirs. Colin Talbot 
shared his name with an actor, too. When my first novel, Living Together, 


was published I dedicated it to Robert Cummings: not the actor but the 
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Scots academic. But the greatest confusion was created by the indexer of 
Geoffrey Dutton’s memoirs who conflated me and the actor. The Wilding 
Way is a good title but it is the title of the actor’s memoirs. You would have 
thought the publisher might have noticed, particularly since it was poor old 
University of Queensland Press, who had published my first fiction titles 
and for whom I had edited twenty volumes of Asian writing. But publishers 
are rather prone to carelessness about writers’ names. Hemingway’s name 
was misspelt on his first novel. 

Adopting a pseudonym is no sure way of avoiding confusion. When 
Kenneth Millar decided to change his name for a new series of crime 
novels he was writing, he took the name John Macdonald. This prompted 
an angry letter from crime writer John D. MacDonald. So Millar added a 
middle initial R. to his pseudonym. Later, he dropped the John altogether 
and became Ross Macdonald. But Pocket Books managed to misspell his 
name as MacDonald on the cover, title page and spine on a batch of five of 
his books it issued. 

When I was living in Santa Barbara I used to attend the writers’ lunches 
that Kenneth Millar/Ross Macdonald had established. I was invited by 
a crime writer called Dennis Lynds, who had adopted the pseudonym 
Michael Collins, blissfully unaware not only of the Irish nationalist of that 
name, but of the horde of writers called Michael Collins, until it was too 
late to change it. 

A waiter in a Leichhardt restaurant had a look at a list of proposed 
participants for a Writers’ Centre program. “Tell us if you recognize them as 
famous, said our director, Irina Dunn (herself only a vowel or so away from 
the Hollywood actress Irene Dunne). ‘I’ve heard of him, said the waiter, 
‘Les Murray.’ Yes, but it was Les Murray the football commentator he had 
heard of, not the poet. I am not sure whether it was to avoid this confusion 
that Les added the A. to his name on some of his books — Les A. Murray 
— to distinguish himself from the commentator. Certainly for a while John 
Tranter took to the expedient of calling himself John E. Tranter, because 
another John Tranter wrote a successful comic book about Paddington, 


The Livin’ is Easy. Later he dropped the E, and it floats around, occasionally 
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being picked up by sub-editors and added into Frank Moorhouse’s name as 
a minor but effective irritant, Moorehouse. 

It has often struck me that having the same name as another writer 
might be a way to boost sales. But poet and contortionist Richard Allen 
told me he added a middle name James to his by-line, because there were so 
many Richard Allens. My one-time colleague Stephen Knight, who writes 
on crime fiction, Arthurian romances, Chaucer and Robin Hood, shared 
his name with a Stephen Knight who wrote on occult topics and died early 
after publishing a book on the Masons, as well as with a Welsh poet and a 
crime novelist called Stephen Knight. 

Before I end, I will take this opportunity to make it clear that the 
romantic novelist Lynne Wilding was no relation to me. None at all. It 
wasnt even her real name. Finally people have begun to forget Michael 
Wilding the actor, and now here is some new confusion. Why pick on 
that name? She told me she thought it sounded the sort of surname for a 


successful writer. I live in hope. 
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The Real Thing 


I was reflecting on how the world of advertising shamelessly plunders the 
world of the creative. It is hard not to reflect on it, bombarded as we are by 
billboards and posters and television commercials. The particular example 
was a campaign for a Hyundai Elantra. ‘A streetcar named desire. No 
mention of the late playwright Tennessee Williams, the title of whose play 
it was. No benefit for poor Tennessee Williams, long dead. I wondered, did 
his estate benefit? 

I reached for a tissue to mop up my tears. The box of tissues was 
decorated with sea shells and little lines of script. One of them declared, ‘I 
shall go down to the sea again.’ No mention of John Masefield, the poet 
who wrote the line. No indication of copyright. ODTAA, I reflected, the 
title of one of Masefield’s novels: one damn thing after another. 

None of this is a new thing. The popularity of Goethe’s Sorrows of 
Young Werther resulted in a plethora of products named after Werther. Am 
I right in believing that the Werther butterscotch still on sale derive their 
name from that fad? Maybe not. But certainly Dante olive oil pays tribute 
to the poet Dante, with his bust on the packaging. Just as Flowers ales in 
Britain proudly incorporated Shakespeare’s bust into their symbol, based as 
the company was in Stratford-on-Avon, the bard’s birthplace. Poet’s Corner 
wines from Mudgee pay oblique tribute to Henry Lawson — interestingly 
perpetuating the image of Lawson as poet. In academic circles Lawson’s 


poetry has been much despised, partly because it rhymes and partly because 
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it is political (i.e. left-wing); but in the popular mind, Lawson remains the 
poet. I suppose Short Story Writer's Corner wines might have lacked a 
certain succinctness from the marketing point of view. Pity. 

The use of the famous image of Che Guevara by the Saatchi and 
Saatchi advertising company resulted in a court case, when the photographer 
successfully sued for its unauthorized reproduction. It is the lack of 
acknowledgement of the creative artist’s input that is particularly annoying. 
And it is not as if a lot of writers have not been employed and learned their 
trade in advertising. I think of Peter Carey and Bryce Courtenay and Arlene 
Chaiand Murray Bail and Barry Oakley and Morris Lurie. Some have enjoyed 
their work and been very successful at it. I remember when Peter Carey first 
moved to Balmain he used to cruise down Wharf Road in a Jensen-Healey, 
which was certainly not the result of fiction royalties. The poet Peter Porter 
confessed, however, that he hated his time in advertising. Much of writers’ 
advertising work remains unattributed. But Fay Weldon coined that ‘Go to 
work on an egg’ slogan, which was immensely successful. 1 remember Peter 
Carey being very pleased with his line ‘who wants uranium to spare’ in a 
jingle he wrote, though I could never work out what it actually meant. Like 
most advertising, not very much, I suspect, as long as it was noticed. There is 
presumably a professional trick to it all. I don’t think any company ever made 
use of Kingsley Amis’s suggested slogan: “Beer gets you drunk’, 

Some of the appropriations have a redeeming wit. I especially liked 
the tribute to Victor Hugo you used to see on the occasional Renault: “The 
Hatchback of Notre Dame.’ But the most egregious of all appropriations 
must surely be the Coca-Cola company’s slogan, “The Real Thing’, which 
they registered as a trademark. Perhaps they didn’t know it was the title 
of one of Henry James's stories. Given the meaning of the phrase ‘the real 
thing’ for James, I can only assume they didn’t. Unless some subversive 
ironist was at work in the advertising agency. 

Henry James’s story “The Real Thing’, first published in 1892, is a 
masterpiece. | recommend it to all writers, aspiring or otherwise. It is an 
extraordinary fable about the nature of art and reality. In his notebooks 


James records how George du Maurier, the author of Tri/by, and an artist in 
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black and white, told him how he had been visited by a lady and gentleman, 
‘an oldish, faded, ruined pair — he an officer in the army — who, unable to 
turn a penny in any other way, were trying to find employment as models.’ 

‘I was struck with the pathos, the oddity and typicalness of the 
situation, James writes, ‘the little tragedy of good-looking gentlefolk, who 
had been all their life stupid and well-dressed, living, on a fixed income, 
at country-houses, watering places, and clubs, like so many others of their 
class in England and were now utterly unable to do anything, had no 
cleverness, no art nor craft...’ 

They were not able to model successfully, either. The bitter irony is 
that the couple, possessing only their appearance, are not even good for 
that. The artist in James’s story hires them, but the lady ‘was singularly 
like a bad illustration’ and when drawn becomes “a fascinating woman ... 
seven feet high’ while the Major ‘became useful only for the representation 
of brawny giants.’ He delegates them to making tea, and in order to draw 
English gentlefolk or Russian aristocracy, resorts to the cockney Miss 
Churm and an Italian ice-cream salesman, who are ideal models. James 
seized on du Maurier’s anecdote to write a story that, as he put it, ‘illustrates 
once again the everlasting English amateurishness — the way superficial, 
untrained, unprofessional effort goes to the wall when confronted with 
trained, competitive, intelligent, gualified arv’. 

The painter explains his art. He had ‘an innate preference for the 
represented subject over the real one: the defect of the real one was so apt to 
be lack of representation. I liked things that appeared; then one was sure. 
Whether they were or not was a subordinate and almost always a profitless 
question.’ Art was not for this painter, or for Henry James, a matter of 
literal recording. Art is not simply a matter of scrupulously copying ‘the 
real thing’. The important thing is not the authenticity of the model, but 
whether the finished product appears authentic. 

As an account of the relationship between social reality and artistic 
representation, as a contribution to the debate about realism, James’s story 
has an enduring value. Something to brood over as you sip at whatever 


sample of ‘the real thing’ you have on hand. 
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On Prizes and Awards 


I was listening to Amiri Baraka on radio one morning. Vicki Viidikas 
introduced me to Baraka’s work years ago. At that time he was known as 
LeRoi Jones and his Tales in a Grove Press Black Cat paperback were an 
amazing breakthrough of fictional possibility. The movie Dutchman was a 
brilliant cour de force. Originally associated with the Beats, he later took up 
an Afro-American position and changed his name. Later still, after seeing 
the limitations of nationalist and race politics, he moved on to become one 
of the very few truly progressive, radical writers in the USA. 

Describing the poetry readings he and his wife were organizing in 
Newark, Baraka stressed that these did not include poetry slams. He was 
against the idea of slams. “Why introduce capitalism into poetry?’ he said. 
Why indeed? The ideology of competition assaults us from every direction. 
From the schoolyard to the sports field we are bombarded with it. But what 
does competition have to do with literature? “There is no competition in 
heaven, Robert Adamson used to quote to me from William Blake. At 
least, he said it was from Blake but I have not been able to find where. 

Literary prizes are probably a good idea for the prize-winners. Nice 
work if you can get it. The money, anyway. And sometimes there are ancillary 
advantages. David Lodge told me that his career as a novelist finally picked 
up when he was short-listed for the Booker prize. The short-listing translated 
into significantly increased sales. But I am not convinced that winning any 


of the plethora of prizes in Australia means much in the marketplace. 
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Competition may be the point ofa sports culture, but how appropriate 
is it for a literary culture? One of the positive features of the free world, 
as it is called, is the comparative ease of getting books into print. There 
is a truly democratic and egalitarian aspect to this. All sorts of things are 
published, huge varieties of material for different tastes and values and 
beliefs. This deserves celebrating. The effect of awarding prizes is to deflect 
attention from this variety and to focus it onto a handful of privileged 
items. The commercial reasons for this are obvious. It is more profitable to 
sell a lot of copies of a single item, than a few copies of lots of items. But 
what is good for commerce is not necessarily good for literature or culture 
or free expression. Commercial profitability and the control of ideas are 
served by the narrowing focus of a prize culture, but not the things that 
really matter. 

Over the years I have served on far too many prize committees, 
Qantas and Commonwealth Bank and Bicentennial and university and 
state literary awards. I am not convinced that they are a good thing. I am 
certainly doubtful that the best book always wins. 

When you have a panel of judges, what all too often happens is that 
each judge turns up with a different choice for first or second choice. All 
five or six judges. Rarely does everyone agree. Rarely do they agree on 
the second choice. This lack of judgement is a good thing, of course. It 
demonstrates the variety and variability of literary choice and judgement. 
That is how it is, that is how it has to be. But outside the meeting room the 
organizer paces up and down, waiting for a decision. 

If the judges cannot agree on their first or second choice, they usually 
come up with something they do agree on as their third or fourth choice. 
‘Ah well, we're all agreed on that, let’s give number three or four the prize, 
we're unanimous about that.’ 

But wait a minute, what have we all agreed on? What we have all 
agreed on is that we have all agreed that this book is not anyone’s first or 
second choice. We have all agreed that it isn’t that good. Sometimes this 
is realized in time. Sometimes it isn’t, and the compromise choice that 


everyone agrees isn’t first- or second-class quality, wins the award. 
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But judgements are made, and continually. The commercial pressures 
to have awards are considerable. So are the political. Having prizes is a 
convenient way of selecting the politically convenient and giving it notice. 
The Nobel prize for literature is notorious for the political nature of its 
decisions. That is why Jean-Paul Sartre refused it when it was awarded to 
him. That is why there is such a distinguished list of great writers who did 
not win it. 

But the Nobel prize is not unique in that. Political scandal recurrently 
hangs round the prize system. Christina Stead was awarded an Encyclopaedia 
Britannica prize, only to have it withdrawn on the grounds that she had 
spent most of her life not living in Australia: though it was generally believed 
that her left-wing politics was the true reason for the refusal to hand over 
the money. Right-wing writers have often been similarly excluded from the 
big prizes — think of Wyndham Lewis or Ezra Pound or Céline. Though 
Yeats and Eliot both won the Nobel. The moral seems to be, don’t proclaim 
any beliefs that depart too far from the bland, middle-ground consensus. 

We already have a system of medals and awards and orders for services 
to the state. Do literature and art have to be subsumed to the same model? 
Some powerful people clearly think so and are happy to dispense tax-payers’ 
money in support of their position. 

Dowe really needa prize culture to encourage literature? Isn't literature 
its own reward? Aren’t the awards too often a mark of obloquy? It is worth 
recalling the words of Cinna the Elder. ‘I would rather men asked why 
there was no statue to me, than they asked why there was one. 

Alternatively you can take the excellent attitude of Lewis Carroll’s 
Dodo, who in reply to Alice’s question “Who has won?’ says: ‘Everybody 


has won and all must have prizes’. 
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The Next Book 


Every new book I begin seems to present a different sort of problem. In 
theory, having written one, the next should be easy. Just follow what you 
did before. But in practice it does not always work out like that. For a start, 
doing what you did before can all too readily be a recipe for boredom. 
The times I’ve roughed out the outline of a book and thought, ah, that 
section will be simple, that’s what I did with this story or that novel, I know 
how to do that, it hasn’t proved simple at all. I would find I couldn’t do it 
again a second time. The novelty, the creative energy, the creation through 
discovery wasn’t there. 

With Raising Spirits, Making Gold, and Swapping Wives: ‘The True 
Adventures of Dr John Dee and Sir Edward Kelly, | had thought about the 
materials and the characters for many years. It was something waiting there 
for me to write. I had been going to start it in the 1980s but a friend of mine 
said, ‘Oh, Dr Dee, the last person who wrote about him got knocked over 
by a car outside the British Museum and killed. He’d just been in gaol for 
stealing rare books from libraries, and must have forgotten which way to 
look when crossing a road.’ He laughed throatily, but it rather put me off 
the topic. 

One of the questions writers get asked is how do you choose your 
characters, how do you go about inventing them. Sometimes I think you 
don’t. Sometimes I think it is the other way round, the characters choose 


you. They hang around in the upper ether, waiting for a suitable medium 
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or channel and then home in on it. I felt this when I wrote my novel based 
on the New Australia movement, The Paraguayan Experiment. | began to 
feel it was not a matter of my choosing to write about William Lane, but 
William Lane having chosen me as a convenient scribe to tell his story. I 
began to suspect such influences when I realized that the day I had finally, 
after much delay and prevarication, set pen to paper, or fingers to keyboard, 
to write about Lane, was actually his birthday. 

In 1990, having finished the quasi-autobiographical Wildest Dreams, 
I was wondering what to do next. What I didn’t want to do next was write 
any more about myself for a while. Self-examination is all very well but 
after a certain point the psyche resists. It repels any more buckets being 
dropped down into the memory, the subconscious, the unconscious. I had 
had quite enough of ironic introspection. To write about characters totally 
unconnected with my own life and my own world seemed a welcome 
prospect. I began to think about Dee and Kelly again. 

John Dee was a distinguished Elizabethan scientist, famous 
throughout Europe. A mathematician and astrologer, he chose the date 
for Queen Elizabeth’s coronation. He owned the biggest private library 
in England, some five thousand books and manuscripts. But in 1581, 
aged fifty-five, he found he could learn no more from books. He wanted 
direct access to divine knowledge. He advertised for an assistant who 
could communicate with the angels. Twenty-five-year-old Edward Talbot 
arrived. He later confessed he had come originally to entrap Dee. Raising 
spirits was a dubious and forbidden activity. 

Talbot was a scryer, someone who could see visions in crystal balls and 
communicate with spirits. Dee would ask questions and the spirits would 
reply through Talbot. The angels Uriel and Raphael appeared. A young girl 
spirit called Madini or Madimi was one of their favourites. And quite often 
devilish forces appeared to give them false advice and led them astray. 

John Dee is a well-known historical figure. It was not difficult to get 
some sense of his character. But Talbot was a mystery. Later it emerged 
that his real name was Kelly, not Talbot. Very little was written about 


him and much of that was fanciful and dubious. I had to burrow through 
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the historical records to find out small, mysterious scraps of information. 
There is a story that at one time he dug up a recently buried corpse and 
communicated with a spirit inhabiting it. While he was working with Dee 
he was told he was to be charged with coining, though nothing seems to 
have eventuated. At some point he had one of his ears cropped, though for 
what offence is unknown. 

In 1583 a Polish nobleman, Count Laski, visited England, and 
participated in a number of séances with Dee and Kelly. Laski was 
impressed and invited them back to Poland. Unfortunately Laski was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Dee and Kelly’s hopes of great wealth and prestige 
began to evaporate. The spirits told them to leave Poland for Prague, seek 
a meeting with the Emperor Rudolph II and inform him that they could 
make the philosopher's stone. 

Rudolph granted Dee an audience. But the Catholic Church was 
suspicious of Dee and Kelly and their spirit-raising and they were expelled 
from the territories of the Holy Roman Empire. They travelled round 
Germany, unable to find any city that would let them settle, until they were 
allowed to return to Count Rozmberk’s estates in southern Bohemia where 
on 19 December 1586, Kelly transmuted an ounce of gold in the presence 
of two English visitors. 

And now Kelly reported that the spirits said that he and Dee should 
share their wives with each other. The wives were horrified. There were 
more spiritual consultations and the spirits repeated the instructions. The 
sexual sharing took place, but its consequence was considerable tension 
between the two couples. Dee and his family returned to England. 

Kelly stayed behind. Rudolph made him a baron of Bohemia. Queen 
Elizabeth wrote asking him to return and put his skills at the service of his 
homeland, but when I looked for her letter in the Public Record Office in 
London I discovered it had been stolen. 

Then suddenly Rudolph threw Kelly in gaol. No one knew why. British 
secret agents in Europe reported back variously that Kelly was gaoled to 
prevent his returning to Queen Elizabeth’s service in England, or had 


refused to conduct a public demonstration of his skill when challenged, 
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or had embezzled gold and jewels from Prague goldsmiths, or had killed 
someone in a duel who had taunted him about his cropped ear. 

He was in gaol for two and a half years, released and then gaoled 
again. He tried to escape by tying his sheets into a rope and climbing out 
of the prison window. One account says that Queen Elizabeth sent agents 
to assist him and the guards were fed opium. But the rope broke and Kelly 
fell. He died of his injuries. 

That was the outline of the story. It seemed perfect for an historical 
novel. Dee and Kelly had transcribed thousands of pages of their dialogues 
with spirits. They are full of life, of wit, of amazingly individuated characters. 
‘The fables and apocalyptic warnings have an extraordinary literary power. 
I plunged into them. Even as I began I knew it was going to take me seven 
years. I resisted. I did not want to spend seven years on a novel. 

But it wasn’t going to be a novel. These amazing characters refused to 
be the basis of fiction. Gradually, insistently, it was borne in on me that this 
material was too good not to use as it stood. There was no room for making 
up fiction here. Instead of my developing characters, the characters insisted 
that the true story be told. 

I retained a narrative form. But what resulted was a documentary, with 
spirit records, diaries, governmental resolutions, reports from bankers and 
poets and spies and informers, and Dee’s and Kelly’s own correspondence. 
I gave up all ideas of fiction. The characters began to emerge from the data 
I assembled, without any fictional additions from me. When I am asked 
how characters develop, I am not sure that I can answer. You need to ask 


the characters themselves. 
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Characters 


One of the perennially fascinating questions that novels always raise is 
that of the origin of the characters. Are they totally fictional, or are they 
based on real people? Helen Garner remarked to me that she had never seen 
the point in making up characters. I feel much the same way. One of the 
functions of literature is that of assisting the understanding of life; and you 
are likely to understand more if the characters you read about are based on 
actuality. 

The problem is, of course, the people you draw on to draw their 
portraits. What do they feel about becoming characters in books? In 
Wyndham Lewis’s novel Snooty Baronet, the narrator reflects on the issue. 


Remarking on the people he knew, he writes: 


There was one thing that used to astonish me. It was this. 
— Something disobliging said about them in conversation 
would enrage, I discovered — whereas the same things to the 
letter, written about them in a book, that would cause them 
the keenest satisfaction! But how was this? It puzzled me at 
the start extremely. Before long I found out, however, that 
there was a perfectly sound explanation, if you cared to look 
for it. They were so inordinately vain, or loved publicity with 
such a startling passion, that there was literally nothing you 


might not write about them in a book or newspaper. That was 
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the fact of the matter. Afterwards I made the fullest use of 
this paradoxical carte blanche. So where at first I had hesitated 
to avail myself of the living model, for my specimen cases (in 
connection with my field-work in animal psychology) later 
on I freely drew upon conspicuous people. And I must say 
I have invariably found them grateful and highly flattered, 
whatever it might be my painful duty to say about them. 
They would be disappointed, even, if you depicted them in 
an agreeable light, for they know only too well that no one 


would read the book. 


Kingsley Amis both denied that he based his characters on real people, 
and revealed the sources of them. His Letters offer a fascinating insight 
into these ambiguities. He based the character of Professor Welch in Lucky 
Jim on his father-in-law. It was a way of relieving tension, of letting off 
steam. The alternative was to stick a knife beneath the father-in-law’s fifth 
rib, he wrote. And in one of his short stories he reveals that the publican 
protagonist in his novel Zhe Green Man was, of all his characters, the one 
closest to the author himself. 

Back in the days of the Balmain readings, writers regularly read stories 
about characters who were often similar to members of the audience. I 
remember Irina Dunn reading a story in which at some point she seemed to 
have changed the names of some of the characters to protect their identities, 
but hadn’t totally changed them: sometimes an original name popped up, 
making the story rather hard to follow, and stirring up the audience, or 
those members of it who felt themselves portrayed and travestied, into 
interjection, heckling and ultimately uproar. 

This sort of slip, this failure totally to conceal the original identity, is 
not uncommon. In Jack Kerouac’s The Dharma Bums the character Japhy 
Ryder is based on the poet Gary Snyder, and at one point in the novel he 
is referred to not as Japhy but as Gary, Kerouac having failed at that point 
to change his original text. Indeed, the names of characters in Kerouac’s 


work often had an unconvincing quality — Sal Paradise, Carlo Marx — that 
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can be ascribed to his reluctance to dispense with the originals’ real names. 

This practice of drawing on living people for fictional portrayal finally 
provoked Stephen Knight into suggesting that the characters’ originals 
should form a trade union and go on strike to try and achieve better pay 
and conditions. I don’t recall that anything came of the idea. 

One of the pleasures of reading literary biography and autobiography 
is in discovering the originals of fictional characters. So many of Evelyn 
Waugh’s characters were based on people he knew. Writers such as D. H. 
Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Storm Jameson and Christopher Isherwood 
transparently based their creations on real people. One of the absurd 
features of Hazel Rowley’s biography of Christina Stead was the way in 
which she condemned Stead for basing characters in her novels on real 
people, as if this was not regular novelistic practice. If Rowley had not 
named the originals, most people would never have known who they 
were. Stead was always, whenever I talked to her, totally discreet about the 
originals. She never named names. But as befitted a committed realist, she 
based her books on reality. 

Often only an aspect of the original is used for a fictional character. 
And it is an aspect perceived through the novelist’s idiosyncratic vision, and 
adapted for the purposes of the particular fiction in process. Sometimes 
two or more originals are combined for a fictional character. It is a fraught 
topic. Writers eager to avoid charges of libel and defamation, will generally 
deny that a character was based on this or that person when you ask them. 
Quite often the denial is true. An extraordinary number of people believed 
themselves to be the original of Professor Zapp in David Lodge’s campus 
novel Changing Places, and felt quite humiliated when Lodge denied their 
claims. Lord Pakenham is only one of a number of people said to have 
claimed to be the original of Anthony Powell’s Widmerpool in A Dance to 
the Music of Time, though why anyone would want to identify with such 
characters is mysterious. 

In the end many of the claims by people to be originals turn out to be 
as fictional as any fiction. Assuming, that is, that fiction is fictional, and 


not concealed fact. 
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Creative Writing 


When I arrived at the University of California at Santa Barbara to teach 
creative writing, I had no idea of how to go about it. I had my own 
experience of writing novels and stories. But how was that to be translated 
into teaching practice? I tentatively asked some of the staff there how they 
did it. ‘Oh, we were hoping you would be able to tell us,’ said Edgar Bowers. 
He was a poet whose most recent collection was called Living Together. That 
was the title of my first novel. I think we viewed each other with some 
suspicion about this coincidence. But he did offer me one piece of advice. ‘I 
tell them they can write anything they like, as long as it’s not science fiction 
or about death.’ After that I was plunged into it. 

‘The creative writing courses in the USA have developed considerable 
glamour and prestige internationally. From a distance, that is. The reality 
is something rather more modest. Creative writing is one of the literacy 
courses offered at university. American students are very vocal. They are 
very vocal in class. At school they are encouraged in oral presentation. 
‘They are good at self-promotion. But as far back as the 1920s, university 
administrators realized that this ability to speak fluently was not matched 
by an ability to write. Compulsory courses in written presentation were 
introduced. Creative writing was one of these courses. Some of the creative 
writing programmes, like the graduate courses at lowa or Stanford, 
developed considerable prestige. But the basic undergraduate courses are 


of a more humble run-of-the-mill nature. It is useful to remember this, to 
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recall the original practical aims, to realize what was perceived as possible. 
Creative writing was a variant of essay writing or legal writing or business 
English: a way of developing literate expression. 

Once you recognize that you are not in the business of producing 
literary geniuses, the whole project becomes less daunting. I suspect that 
literary geniuses produce themselves, anyway. But the provision of creative 
writing courses in the syllabus at least provide the recognition of writing as 
something worthwhile. This is perhaps more important at university level 
than at school. When I was an undergraduate, continuous assessment had 
not been introduced. I wrote my weekly essay and read it to my tutor, and 
that was it. It was never formally marked. There were no examinations after 
the second term until finals at the end of the third year. This meant that 
you could allocate your time as you wished. If you wanted to take a term 
off to edit the student paper or produce a play or write a novel, you could. I 
did. Then you worked hard to catch up. But the introduction of continuous 
assessment after every course has turned university into a conveyor belt, 
with no time available for student writers, student journalists, student 
actors. At least by taking a creative writing course an aspiring writer has a 
chance to write. 

Apart from providing time, what else can creative writing courses 
offer? There are a number of radically different ways of going about it. My 
own view is that those who want to write will write, and know what they 
want to write, and will go about it in their own way. So my instructions to 
the class have never been more complex than, “Write something for next 
week.’ Writers evolve in their own way and at their own pace. 

But there is another approach that offers a structured course, with 
exercises, projects and such like. There are handbooks for such courses. It 
is not an approach that appeals to me and I would not have wanted either 
to be a student or a teacher in such a scheme. | see no point in setting 
exercises or topics. Those students who want to write will have something 
to write about. If not, then it’s best they don’t write anything. Let them 
take a different course. This probably goes against current educational 


theory. Certainly, my last proposal for a creative writing course at Sydney 
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University, a program I had introduced in 1989 as the first creative writing 
course at an Australian university, was rejected by the department syllabus 
committee because I had specified no theoretical component and no set 
text. 

How do you write? You sit down and write. You just do it. It helps 
if you write regularly. If you don’t write regularly, every day, you tend 
to lose the knack, the fluency. It is like anything else, playing the piano, 
cricket, ping-pong. You learn by doing it, you develop the necessary skills 
by recurrent practice. Ideally, you set aside a regular time each day. You 
don’t have to write for long. In half an hour a day of actual writing — not 
daydreaming or sharpening pencils but with pen to paper or fingers on the 
keyboard — you can produce a significant amount. It doesn’t sound much, 
but if you do too much and force it, then the writing is often not very good. 
‘That is important to realize, too. 

It sounds simple. It is simple. In theory. It’s just hard to do — to refuse 
the distractions, diversions and excuses. You have to make it a priority. 

I have said this before, and no doubt will continue to say it again: a 
basic necessity for developing writing skills is to read. You learn to write by 
reading other writers. No one writes from nothing. Writing is a tradition 
to which you connect. You begin by imitating, consciously or not. You 
see how other writers achieve an effect and you copy it. You go through a 
succession of models. 

You don’t necessarily produce accurate copies of the writers you 
imitate. That isn’t the point. Sometimes, often, your own innate abilities 
and disabilities are very different from the models you attempt to imitate. 
As a result, what emerges becomes something different, a modification, a 
development. That is how writing emerges and changes. 

The importance of reading cannot be overemphasized. Every serious 
writer | have known has always read a lot. This becomes an issue in the 
nature of university creative writing programmes. If creative writing is 
taught as part of a traditional English Literature syllabus, then you can 
hope that your students will have some acquaintance with good writing. 


In their other English courses you can hope that they will encounter the 
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basics of the literary tradition. As English syllabuses are eroded, this, of 
course, is becoming problematical and we move closer to the other context 
for creative writing courses, Communications, or Creative Arts. 

Many creative writing programmes in the USA are in Creative Arts, 
not English literature. This means that the students are likely to have 
little or no acquaintance with literature. When I taught at Santa Barbara, 
though most of my students were from English, there were others from 
Golf, Marine Biology, Ceramics, and Film Studies. 

In that context, teaching creative writing involves teaching literature. 
You need to acquaint your students with examples of significant poetry or 
significant fiction that they have not encountered. I used an anthology of 
short stories as a text. I would ask the students to read — or I would read to 
them — a classic story, explain some of the tricks and techniques the writers 
used, and suggest they might write something in that vein. As the study of 
classic literature declines in English syllabuses at school and university, this 
may be a necessary way of going about the task. You take a classic story like 
Hemingway’s “Hills Like White Elephants’ and show how the topic of the 
story is never mentioned explicitly yet constantly alluded to. Or you take 
an O. Henry story and look at the way he gets the twist in at the end. You 
can take examples of first-person narrators, of first-person narrators who 
misunderstand what is going on and through their misunderstandings the 
story appears, you take examples of stories in which the weather or the 
scenery or the architecture is part of the meaning, reinforcing the themes, 
and such like. 

You are back, basically, to teaching English literature. You take a 
poem, take a story, explicate it and say, now try to do something like it. 
This is what students should be learning from their own reading or from 
the English syllabus. But if they are not, then it has to be provided. So a 
good anthology is the simplest aid. 

But I’ve found it best to be flexible about this. If you ask the students 
to write something based on this or that, and some don’t, but instead 
produce something entirely different, that’s fine. Writers are perverse 


creatures. The best writers are often extremely perverse in their everyday 
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behaviour. The important thing is to encourage them to write, and if they 
ignore instructions and go off on their own tack, such self-motivation is 
only to be encouraged. If they spontaneously produce something, let them 
do it. Marvellous. 

Inhibition about personal experience is a problem for all writers. But 
once it is broken down, anything goes. It just needs one student to write 
about some personal experience in a powerful, confessional way for the 
others to follow suit. I don’t think you can create this situation, and it might 
be rather voyeuristic to attempt to. But once it happens, the possibilities are 
immense. That is why I have always preferred an unstructured program, 
no program at all, in fact: so that when the floodgates open you can let the 
flow flow, rather than closing it off and saying next week we will all write 
about x or y. 

My final strategy is to be positive. Writing is an extremely personal 
thing. You are often baring your most intimate and sensitive hurts and 
experiences. It is crucial for the teacher to be positive, to be encouraging. 
The teacher has to find different ways of saying, ‘Excellent, yes, that’s good, 
oh yes, I enjoyed that, well done’; and then, in desperation, “What do the 
rest of you think?’ I would always invite the class to comment — not just to 
get myself off the hook when running out of things to say, but because by 
commenting on what their fellow students had written, they would develop 
some understanding of how differently something might be done, or how 
it worked well, or didn’t. 

But make sure you start off positive. A young, sensitive talent can 
easily be discouraged by a careless, let alone a calculated, negative remark. 
The students themselves I have always found careful and generous in their 
comments. They were always positive and helpful in their suggestions. 
And, to repeat, in their critical comments they were learning too. This was 
a part of learning to write, being analytical of something read to them. 
When Janet Turner Hospital was writer-in-residence at Sydney University, 
she taught an MA writing class. Her technique was to ask every student to 
say one positive and one critical thing about the story read. But this was 


a technique from the USA where many of the students had not studied 
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English literature and were not practised in literary criticism. Pve found 
Australian students, certainly at university, quite practised enough in 
dissection and analysis. Indeed some of them baulked at her requirement 
and didn’t want to say anything negatively critical. So I have tended to go 
for the positive alone. In my own writing I am quite well enough aware of 
what doesn’t quite work: I want people to say, ‘Great, good, loved that, give 
us more,’ not, ‘In the second paragraph don’t you fail to achieve something 
or other?’ 

Occasionally I might say to a student, maybe you don’t need that last 
paragraph, or that introductory bit, or maybe you could put these sections 
in a different order. But I would always preface such comments by saying, 
‘If I were writing that I might do it in this way, but I’m not writing it, you 
are, and writing is a personal thing,’ 

I suppose basically I don’t believe you can actually teach creative 
writing. You just give the opportunity for the student to write and offer 
encouragement, suggest established writers they might read whose work 
they might respond to, writers who have tackled similar themes or who 
have similar concerns. But there again, that’s pretty much how I feel about 
teaching literature. I’m not sure you can teach it. It’s really up to the student. 
Here’s the book, there’s the library, and if you've got any questions, ask me. 

‘The secret of creative writing courses, Malcolm Bradbury told me — 
and he set up the first such university course in Britain at the University of 
East Anglia — the secret is to select the good students for admission. The 


ones who already know how to write. 
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Morris West 


The author of thirty books with international sales in excess of sixty million 
copies, Morris West was undoubtedly the most successful Australian 
novelist. Yet his work has received little serious, critical notice. In part this 
was due to academic prejudice against popular fiction. He also suffered 
from being labelled a Catholic novelist, as Judah Waten and Frank Hardy 
suffered from being labelled left-wing novelists. The chattering classes 
never warmed to him. ‘The glitterati rejected him because he was a Roman 
Catholic and believed in God. The Catholics were unenthusiastic because of 
his self-appointed role as vocal critic of the church. The academics ignored 
him because in the years of his success fiction deemed to be commercial 
was not discussed in lit. crit. And since most of his fiction was set in Italy, 
the U.S.A. and Asia, rather than Australia, he tended to get ignored in the 
development of Australian Literature studies. His leaving his first marriage 
and leaving Australia provoked resentment in the media. In writing 
political thrillers about public issues, in maintaining an independent and 
uncompromising critical stance, he inevitably offended many powerful 
interest groups. His refusal to accept the offer of a formal political role 
from the Labor Party caused deep offence, as he recorded in his memoir, A 
View from the Ridge. Yet the critical industry has been able to accommodate 
other commercially successful writers, and other Catholic writers. West, 


however, was a consistently questioning, challenging, oppositional voice. 
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Conformist Catholics saw him as troublesome and critical, the left 
categorized him as Catholic and failed to read him. This was a mistake. 

Accepting the general consensus, I ignored his work for years. It was 
only when I read his novels to prepare to interview him for the Pittwater 
Festival that I discovered how significant his writing was. Here was a 
popular writer tackling serious topics, and tackling them with an acute 
awareness of moral and political issues. 

As writers like John Buchan and Graham Greene, Norman Lewis and 
Ross Thomas have shown, it is possible to write novels with a strong narrative 
line that deal challengingly and intelligently with political issues. Morris 
West was in this category. His novels offer action and suspense. Their plots 
focus on moral issues and political choices. This was his strength. It gained 
him a huge, international readership. But it made him uncomfortable to the 
cultural gatekeepers. He was without doubt Australia’s most successful and 
most professional mass-market writer. But, unlike so many practitioners 
in that field, he is at the same time a deeply serious writer. Excellent at 
narrative pace, his works focus on and engage with significant social and 
political events. 

The Last Confession, his last novel, deals with Giordano Bruno, burnt 
as a heretic in Rome in 1600. Bruno has attracted frequent interest in 
Australia. Radio 2GB in Sydney is named after him. Jack Lindsay wrote 
a novel about him, Adam of a New World. West had written a play about 
Bruno, The Heretic, in 1969, and its subject always fascinated him, and 
fascinated him not just as a figure of the past, but as an embodiment of 
issues of the present. As Angelo Loukakis writes in his ‘Editor’s Note’, West 
saw that ‘Bruno’s drama... was utterly contemporaneous with our own.’ All 
his other novels are set in the contemporary world, and The Last Confession 
is fully contemporary in its implications. 

The novel consists of Bruno’s reflections on his career in the final days 
of his imprisonment. They are the reflections of a writer — Bruno was a 
prolific author — and it is impossible not to read them as Morris West’s own 
reflections on a literary career. They are a salutary warning for any serious 


writer. 
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Bruno recognizes that his own nature has helped to provoke the 
persecutions he has suffered. ‘It is my own tongue which has talked me 
into this jeopardy. My own feet have walked me into this prison. The terms 
of my indictment have been written by my own hand.’ A pride in his own 
verbal skills, a naive trust that truth-telling will be welcomed by society 
and immune from reprisal, are the misconceptions that Bruno is shown as 
sharing with serious writers of every age. The message is clear. “Now, too 
late, 1 am convinced of the folly of entering into dispute with any State or 
established religion. New ideas are a threat to stability. Therefore they must 
be suppressed. Error has no right to exist. Those who propagate it must be 
destroyed. No argument in the world can prevail against the exercise of 
naked power. 

The argument is incontrovertible. It is for all time. Indeed, even to 
express it is to fall into the same folly of confronting the structures of power 
that place such store on the illusion of free speech, and of revealing it for 
the mystification that, alas, it is. As West makes clear, this is not only an 
historical issue of Renaissance Rome; it remains true today, and true not 
only of the Church, but of all state authorities. Yet serious writers continue 
to put their neck in the noose. Bruno is asked, “Why do you fight? Why 
not give them what they want, recantation, submission, a show of wise 
obedience? It is a formality they need. Let them have it. Afterwards you 
can go back in peace to your monastery garden and still believe what you 
choose. 

His answer is: “But then I have questions of my own. What will be left 
of me to live with in my convent garden? ... How can I forgive myself the 
lies that I should have to tell to bring me to this happy state?’ 

The weapons of the Renaissance church and state remain the weapons 
of the contemporary state. The Venetian republic ‘would send assassins 
to kill any craftsman who betrayed the secret of their glass making. 
Anonymous denunciation was encouraged. There was a small army of paid 
informers. Informers are everywhere in Bruno’s world no less than in our 
own. Protected by anonymity, their allegations are unknown to the victims 


and so never open to correction. ‘I had no means of knowing at the time 
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that I had been denounced. It is one of the terrors of the system that one 
can only guess at the identity of one’s accusers but never confront them to 
examine the quality of their evidence.’ 

Even the appalling tortures administered to Bruno persist in our 
contemporary world. Its current practice was one of the themes of West’s 
penultimate novel, Eminence. It was an issue that deeply concerned him 
and he was passionate in his denunciations of it and the way church and 
state condone it. 

The control of ideas and the economic problems of authorship are 
basic motifs of The Last Confession. ‘For centuries now, it has been a fact 
of life that scholars and artists and poets must live by the patronage of the 
rich and powerful, Bruno meditates. It is one of his dreams to escape the 
controls. ‘If I could free myself from the tyranny of patronage and subsist 
on the revenue of my books and the produce of my smallholding, I could, 
I believed, astonish the world.’ 

West indeed managed to live on the revenues of his books. But tyranny 
persists, mutating from structure to structure. The conventions of popular 
fiction create their own controls. In his memoir, A View from the Ridge, 
West indicated some of the forces he bumped up against. Looking back 
at his younger self, Bruno sees ‘a priest without a congregation, a scholar 
without a patron who had set himself at odds with the most powerful and 
wealthy of all patrons: the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church, 

There are, of course, strategies a writer can pursue. ‘Oh, I have told 
lies before! I have hidden uncomfortable truths ... I can live with those 
defaults, even hope to be forgiven them, because I acknowledge them for 
what they are: the tricks of a harried fox to put the hounds off the scent. 
One such trick West resorted to in his novel about corruption in the New 
South Wales government, Cassidy, prefacing it with a disclaimer that it was 
‘a fable, not a history. 

I spoke to Morris West on the phone only a couple of weeks before he 
died. We discussed the allegations in John Bossy’s The Embassy Affair that 
Bruno had worked for Walsingham as a spy in the French ambassador’s 


house in sixteenth-century London. Neither of us thought it was likely. 
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Nonetheless, rather than suppressing an uncomfortable speculation, 
Morris scrupulously incorporated the possibility in his novel, with Bruno 
approached to spy, and the outcome left unresolved. He read me the passage 
he had written, and then read me some further episodes. Back in the 1950s 
he had worked in radio drama with Peter Finch, and his delivery retained 


that classic radio actor’s sonorous delivery. It isa memory I treasure. 
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Maryanne Confoy’s study Morris West: Literary Maverick is more a 
preliminary sketch than a full biography. She mentions that West was ‘the 
confidant of some significant people in the varied worlds of business, the 
media and politics, and also among the Church hierarchy, who passed 
information on to him ... he had access to certain sources of police, 
diplomatic and economic information not normally available to other 
people.’ But these people are not named and their perceptions of West are 
not sought out. The whole area of West’s relationships with other writers 
is similarly absent, which is regrettable in a literary biography. Jon Cleary 
gets a few mentions, Thomas Keneally a couple, and that is about it. Yet 
he was a generous and companionable man. I remember a lunch at Palm 
Beach in which West and Keneally vied with each other in telling appalling 
Pope jokes. But little of that bon vivant and unbuttoned aspect is conveyed. 

His relationships with his first American agent, Paul Reynolds, 
and publisher, Lawrence Hughes of William Morrow, are given fuller 
treatment. Dr Confoy recurrently criticizes West for refusing to give in to 
his publisher’s suggestions for changes to the novels. Another commentator 
might well see West’s position here as a mark of his integrity as a writer. She 
charges him with being ‘conflictual in his expectations of publishers’. She 
doesn’t mention that one paperback house had been reprinting his novels 
without paying due royalties. Confoy presents him as difficult. But as Bette 
Davis remarked to Debra Winger about the movies, ‘If you're not difficult 


in this business, you're nothing’, something no less true of publishing than 
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of the movie world. As for the movies, West had a fund of hilarious and 
insightful anecdotes about Anthony Quinn and Oskar Werner during the 
making of The Shoes of the Fishermen. But none of that is given here. His 
movie involvements receive only slight mention. 

Dr Confoy follows his life from the broken marriage of his parents, 
his upbringing with an aunt, his joining the Christian Brothers at the age 
of thirteen and leaving the order eleven years later. It is a bleak beginning. 
His war years in army intelligence in Darwin, followed by employment 
as secretary to Billy Hughes, and his ten years as a radio producer and 
scriptwriter provide a livelier story and are well documented. He published 
an autobiographical novel when he was twenty-nine, but it was another ten 
years before the next one appeared. Two years later he achieved international 
fame with Children of the Sun about the street urchins of Naples. 

Dr Confoy is interesting on the novels of the papacy and church, less 
good on the political thrillers. Zhe Ambassador remains one of the most 
insightful indictments of USA policy in Vietnam, in many ways a better 
novel than Graham Greene’s The Quiet American. Its genesis lies in an 
interview West recorded with the reclusive and embattled President Diem. 
He told West ‘I want the Americans out’, conceding that at some stage 
there would be an armistice with the North — ‘that will be our business 
because they are our people’. West duly reported this back to the Australian 
ambassador who passed it onto the Americans. A month later Diem was 
assassinated. West’s feelings of guilt haunt the novel. 

Dr Confoy laments that West never wrote a formal autobiography and 
ascribes it to his refusal to come to terms with his past. There seems no 
reason to believe her, nor her claim that he ‘learned to live in his head and 
repress his inner world’. With an unhappy childhood and an unhappy first 
marriage, West quite properly had no wish to upset his family by publicly 
raking over the ashes. Moreover, as she valuably indicates, much of his life 
experience had already gone into his novels, and he had no wish to repeat 
it. As a writer of popular fiction, it might have been supposed that West’s 
fiction was basically formulaic, but this was not the case. She complains 


that many of West’s novels suffer from moralizing which interferes with 
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the action. But the moral dimension is West’s great strength. Excellent at 
narrative pace, his works focus on significant social and political events 
and engage with relevant moral issues. He was always a deeply serious 
and literate novelist, with none of the excessive violence of so many of his 
contemporaries and successors, and with a richness and complexity to his 
prose that is lacking in most of them. 

He was a passionate man. I recall him talking at the Writers’ Centre 
about the increasing control the globalized media corporations were 
exercising, resulting in a control of ideas and a reduction of freedom of 
speech; resulting, too, in a conspiracy to refuse writers the legitimate 
returns on their work for subsidiary, syndicated and electronic rights. In 
the 1960s he was actively involved in the creation of the Australian Society 
of Authors, a practical measure to defend authors’ rights. And he was 
inspiring. I once chaired a session with him at the Pittwater Festival when 
he told his predominately elderly audience that the only way to resist the 
power of the press barons was to hit them where it hurt and to refuse to buy 
their newspapers. The audience rose as one in acclaim, an amazing display 
of grey power. Morris knew how to radicalize a conservative audience. On 
another occasion he broke into tears reading from his play about Bruno. 
He was a man of deeply felt beliefs and he was never afraid to take a public 
stand. In an era in which literature has been trivialized by the entertainment 


industry, he was a rare and honourable figure. 
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Celebrity 


I am, of course, no stranger to celebrity. 

‘Famous name,’ the lady at the library greets me when I produce my 
borrower's card. 

I nod, graciously. Yes, a famous name, but for someone else. The 
famous actor. Though it could be that my collected works are ranked along 
the shelves and she has seen my name displayed, or, perhaps even better, she 
has seen my name time and time again as my books go out on loan. Maybe. 
But I think she is referring to the actor. 

It used to be torture at school. Children, parents, teachers asking 
“How’s Anna Neagle?’ She was Michael Wilding’s regular co-star. And who 
now remembers Anna Neagle? Well, the lady at the library. 

Later Michael Wilding married Elizabeth Taylor. I saw her once, 
walking down the lane beside my college in Oxford. I nearly went up to 
her and said, “You may not remember me. My name’s Michael Wilding’ 
But she had these heavy bodyguards beside her. Maybe one of them was 
Richard Burton. But it certainly wasn’t Richard Burton the nineteenth- 
century orientalist, hashish smoker, and translator of The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. So | didn’t. 

Oxford, of course, was full of celebrities and celebrity-seeking in the 
early 1960s. But when I arrived in Sydney one of the first people I got to know 
was Germaine Greer, undoubtedly the most celebrated female celebrity I ever 


met. She was something of a celebrity already, but I confidently predicted 
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this would not last in Britain. | remember sitting in the old Muniment 
Room in the quadrangle building at Sydney University, invigilating the 
Cambridge entrance examination she was taking. What will become of the 
poor girl? I wondered, assuming she gets admitted. The English will freeze 
her out. They will never accept that loud, assertive, full-on manner. 

It is the nature of celebrity culture that its celebrities should be endlessly 
discredited and endlessly bounce back. Celebrities ideally are awed. They 
must be shown to have gone astray, and to suffer for it. Their lives must be 
vulnerable to scandal. The need to raise individual figures to iconic status 
goes along with the satisfactions of iconoclasm. What is the point of having 
an idol unless it can be broken? 

I remember seeing Bob Ellis waiting for the bus to Pittwater at the 
height of his media celebrity. His publishers were being sued for defamation 
in the Abbott and Costello affair; his sperm count and DNA were under 
the microscope. I thought I should make a point of greeting him, lest he 
felt like a pariah. 

‘Tt’s incalculable, you could never quantify it,’ he told me. “You could 
never buy that exposure. The News, the 730 Report, the repeats, no 
publisher could afford that publicity. If that doesn’t sell books, nothing 
will? He regaled me, and the other passengers, for the next hour with the 
satisfactions of it all. He did not seem at all like a pariah. 

These judgements might seem to discredit me as a commentator on 
celebrity culture. But if celebrities can be publicly discredited and bounce 
back, surely there is room for commentators on celebrity to err and yet 
continue. I continue to have thoughts on the subject. We all do. That is 
what helps sustain celebrity culture. 

I suppose my being Bachelor of the Month in Cosmopolitan was a bid 
for celebrity. I was dubious about it, but my publisher assured me it would 
sell books. I don’t know that it did. But publishers seem to find it easier 
to sell books by celebrities than make celebrities out of writers. The career 
path now is to become a celebrity first and use that status to market a book. 

‘Do I get to get all my clothes off?’ I asked. 


“You can if you like. But we only need a head and shoulders shot.’ 
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I got one fan letter, from someone who later embraced the Prince of 
Wales in the surf. The closest I ever came to a royal embrace. Even closer 
than Princess Margaret asking me if Living Together was really about a 
ménage a trots. 

And then there was the time I was giving a reading in Florence, 
Alabama, when the motel proclaimed “Welcome to Michael Wilding’ on 
its huge, illuminated sign. I walked from the forecourt and through the 
foyer in utter terror, feeling the eyes of the world, or at least the eyes of 
Florence, Alabama, fixed on me. Perhaps the funny cigarettes a fan had 
been plying me with all afternoon exacerbated the sensation. Perhaps he 
wasn't a fan but the local entrapment officer. I put my head down and ran 
for my room. I recalled Jack Kerouac’s dictum that a writer should observe, 
not be observed. That, I resolved, should be the way of the future. 

What is the role of the writer in our brave new world of celebrity 
culture? My thoughts were prompted by an ‘Addicted to Celebrity’ issue of 
the Griffith Review. To declare my interest, as the financial journalists put 
it, I was invited to contribute to the issue. That, of course, in no way makes 
me a celebrity. In fact, quite the opposite. Celebrities, I suspect, don’t write 
about celebrity, they expect to be written about. This allows a role for the 
writer, as the dutiful chronicler. But it doesn’t put the writer on the A-list. 

Indeed writers seem to be getting displaced from the few lists they 
were once on. Like the invitation lists to writers’ festivals. Looking at the 
programmes of some recent writers’ festivals, you might wonder whether 
they shouldn’t properly be called celebrity festivals. They have come to be 
less about writers than about celebrities who make movies, pontificate as 
public intellectuals, devise cooking recipes, and interview other celebrities 
on television. The mere writers seem not to have much ofa role left: certainly 
not as celebrities. 

Nonetheless, celebrities seem eager to write books, or to have them 
ghost-written. Disgraced politician after disgraced politician produces 
his or her memoir. Celebrity is a way of marketing books, and publishers 
are eager to sign up celebrities as authors. But the traditional literary has 


become increasingly marginalized. 
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Perhaps that is how it should be. Maybe it is not such a bad thing 
for writers no longer to be celebrities. Perhaps writers should keep out of 
the limelight. It wasn’t that long ago that literary works were regularly 
anonymous. Only five hundred or so years ago, which is nothing in the 
span of human history, even if it seems a long time in our era of fifteen- 
minute fame. We know nothing about the authors of Beowulfor The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. And even when writers were named, nothing much 
was known about them. We know next to nothing about the author of the 
Odyssey and the Iliad — there is even controversy as to whether Homer was 
a man or a woman. What is really known about William Langland or Sir 
Thomas Malory or Sir John Mandeville? What mattered was the created 
work, not the name and life of the creator. 

Much of the bizarre controversy about whether Christopher Marlowe 
or Francis Bacon or Sir Edward Dyer or Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, or 
whoever wrote William Shakespeare’s plays results from the unimportance 
of individual writers in Elizabethan times. Shakespeare was not that much 
remarked on in his lifetime because writers were not much remarked on. 
What mattered was not contemporary celebrity but posthumous fame. 
Celebrity was a vulgar indignity. Aristocratic or even middle-class poets 
did not seek publication for their works. A few individual poems might be 
found anonymously in manuscript collections. It was only after a writer 
was dead that the works might be collected and published as a record of 
a life, worthy of enduring memory, true fame. So Shakespeare’s works 
were collected in the great folio only after his death, and a portrait of him 
commissioned as a frontispiece. There seems not to have been a portrait 
made in his lifetime. John Donne, George Herbert, Andrew Marvell, all 
similarly had their work collected and published only after they were dead. 

By the eighteenth century a new market had opened up for biographies 
and autobiographies. It began with exemplary lives and confessional 
autobiographies, but soon developed into a cult of the author. Samuel 
Johnson was commissioned to write a series of biographical introductions to 
a reprint series of British poets. His Lives of the Poets have been continually 


reprinted: but the poems that they prefaced have not been reprinted with 
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them. A shift from interest in the written work to an interest in the writer 
had begun. The beginning of the cult of authorship had arrived. 

It was Lord Byron who said he woke up and found himself famous. 
The cult of the writer as celebrity was very much a Romantic phenomenon. 
Writers shared the spotlight along with painters, musicians, and actors. 
The hero as man of letters. But over the years the writers and composers 
have gradually been displaced by the players, the musicians and the actors. 
Contemporary celebrities now are generally performers. Movie stars 
especially. They are celebrated for enacting some other life than their own. 
The celebrity, that is, is celebrated for role-playing, for inauthenticity, for 
simulation, for faking it. 

What the celebration of iconic inauthenticity means for the health 
of our culture is hard to imagine. But faking it has certainly resulted 
in celebrity for a number of writers in recent years. When the faking is 
exposed, they are in no way denied celebrity status; indeed, they tend to 
become even more celebrated. The fact that they are exposed no longer 
matters. This is the point about contemporary celebrity. We expect our 
celebrities to be exposed. That is what we like to read about; scandal, public 
humiliation and disgrace. 

Celebrities rise and fall. Fame, however, was meant to be enduring. 
Since the Romantics we seem to have doubted that. As Shelley wrote about 


a memorial stone in the desert: 


And on the pedestal these words appear: 
‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 


The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
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Letting Go of My Library 


As one of Anthony Powell’s characters put it, books do furnish a room. 
It made a great title for a novel. But there comes a point where books not 
only furnish a room, they take it over completely. Like all addictions, book 
collecting has its unavoidable consequences. You may not waste away like 
Thomas De Quincey’s Opium Eater or pickle your liver like Jack London’s 
John Barleycorn, but you do have to come to terms with storage problems, 
and I was running out of space. Indeed I had been out of space for years. 
And once books reach a critical mass, they can kill, at least according to the 
literary record. Remember poor Leonard Bast in E. M. Forster’s Howards 
End, crushed to death beneath a falling bookcase: a warning to lower-class 
youth of the dangers of aspiring to high culture. 

I had aspired and I was beginning to feel crushed. My library had 
expanded from a thing of splendour to an organizational nightmare. Every 
time I acquired a new book, I had to rearrange the shelves to find a space 
to fit it into its proper place. All too often when I found the place, I found I 
already owned a copy. I had begun to forget what I already possessed. And 
much as I loved the eclecticism and extent of it, there were others who were 
less impressed. 

The Australian’s Elisabeth Wynhausen came to interview me for her 
memoir, Manly Girls, before, as she put it, she forgot who she had fucked. 
She cast a beady eye along the shelves. 
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“Mao, Marijuana, Marx, Henry Miller, she intoned. ‘Are you sure you 
want this stuff on display?’ 

In the triumphant brave new world order, I wasn’t so sure. They looked 
like incontrovertible evidence of a misspent youth. They were an invitation 
for a purge, of them or me. 

And it was all getting harder to manage. Half the time I could not find 
the book I wanted. A book misplaced is a book lost, as the librarians say. 
I remembered the appalling rooms of my tutors decades before, Douglas 
Gray and Wallace Robson, books piled in precarious heaps on the floor, on 
the desk, beneath the desk, out on the staircase, along the hallway. More 
recently there had been Gary Trompf, the professor of religious studies, 
whose university phone was reported as out of order. When the Telstra 
technician arrived he was unable to locate the phone amidst the layers of 
books and papers. Since it wasn’t working they couldn’t even ring it to try 
and find where it had been buried. 

I had heard of writers who kept their books in storage as a way of 
coping. It didn’t seem a good way. It was too much like those millionaires 
who kept their paintings in bank vaults or high-security warehouses. Such 
warehouses are known to have burned down. It was clearly not an ideal 
solution. And getting books into storage had its problems. 

‘I suppose you fellows read this sort of stuff for relaxation, the 
removalist declared doubtfully one time, picking up a garishly covered 
paperback edition of Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 

‘Dead men’s brains,’ he sighed as he looked at the shelves. 

Dead men’s and women’s brains we would have to say now. And 
applying positive discrimination could all too readily lead to doubling the 
size of your library. 

When my colleague Geoffrey Little retired up the Hawkesbury 
River he decided to build a large barn to house his collection of books. 
Unfortunately when he put the architect’s drawings in to the council, he 
proudly but unwisely described the barn as a library. Planning permission 
was refused because the council assumed he was setting up a lending 


library, and the site was not zoned for commercial development. 
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And then there was the awful story of the English critic Sir Frank 
Kermode moving house. A lifetime’s collection of manuscripts and books, 
many of them presentation copies signed by their authors, some indeed by 
me, were boxed up ready to go. So was the garbage. The men in overalls 
arrived and he directed them in and watched them as they carried out his 
library and drove off. It was only when the removalists arrived some time 
later that he realized the library had been taken by the garbage men and 
had been crushed and compacted and incinerated before he could locate 
them. 

I decided to bea philanthropist and donate my library to the University 
of Western Sydney. It was a brief window of opportunity when some 
universities were accepting gifts of book collections, for which the donor 
received a tax credit under the cultural donations scheme. Nothing wrong 
with philanthropy if it’s tax deductible. Now most of these opportunities 
have come to an end and the libraries are full. They say they cannot afford 
the staff time to catalogue the donations. And libraries, too, are having 
trouble finding the space to store all those volumes. They are beginning to 
divest their holdings of books deemed, much as older academics are deemed 
nowadays, as ‘surplus to requirements.’ The academics are generally offered 
early retirement or redundancy, but some of the books have been disposed 
of rather more cruelly for landfill. 

I never dared inquire of the ultimate fate of mine. I donated them all. 
I had thought of going through them one by one and keeping back some 
of the treasures, the signed copies, the rare editions, the ephemeral issues. 
But I knew that if I started to do that, I would end up keeping as many as 
I gave away. It was all or nothing. 

And then, oh the delights of starting to collect again, no fear of 
accidentally acquiring duplicates. There was a whole world of literary 
production out there I no longer possessed. I could begin buying books yet 


once more. 
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Drug Testing for 
Literary Prizes 


I have been brooding on the reports of the death of literary fiction. How can 
novels become newsworthy again? How can they get up there with the glitz, 
glamour and drama essential for our contemporary celebrity culture? Literary 
awards rate an occasional bit of coverage but, a few notable exceptions apart, 
generally lack the necessary scandal to achieve massive publicity. 

The answer came to me as in a dream. It was a vision worthy of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. If Olympic weightlifters, Tour de France cyclists, 
racehorses, and greyhounds can get their fifteen minutes of fame and 
headlines, why not writers? 

The solution is to institute drug tests for literary prize winners. Drug 
tests have all the competitive excitement mere sporting events, let alone 
cultural competitions, can never achieve. Not only are there winners and 
losers, there are victims and villains. Projected from the sports section to 
the front pages, sporting heroes achieve the exposure of supermodels with 
their marching powder. So why not writers? 

The Anti-Doping Research Program of the Department of Communi- 
cations, Information Technology and the Arts is a disappointment. It offers 
grants ‘to improve the analytical capability of detecting banned substances 
and doping agents in sport’ but makes no mention of the arts. Why not? 
It claims to be a department of the Arts. Why should the big money go to 


sport? 
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Historical evidence confirms that there are grounds for testing. Most 
Higher School Certificate students used to know that Coleridge’s ‘Kubla 
Khan’ was based on an opium dream. But opium was merely one of 
Coleridge’s drugs of choice. He also tried hashish, supplied to him by none 
other than Sir Joseph Banks, who obtained it from Joseph Matra, another 
distinguished early visitor to Australia, whose name is commemorated in 
Matraville, and who for a while was British Consul in Tangiers. 

Opium and hashish were not controlled substances in those heady 
days. They were widely available. Alethea Hayter wrote a fascinating study, 
Opium and the Romantic Imagination, chronicling opium’s use. Wilkie 
Collins got stuck into laudanum — opium in an alcohol solution — and 
remarked that he had no recollection of several novels he had written. 
Louisa Alcott, author of Little Women, wrote a charming story about 
taking hashish on a picnic. Richard Burton, the explorer and translator 
of The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments said that he had taken hashish on 
numerous occasions and it had no effect on him, which makes one wonder 
why he kept on taking it. Marcus Clarke wrote his story “Cannabis Indica’ 
in Melbourne in the 1860s. A contemporary recalled him drinking absinthe 
in Melbourne’s Café de Paris and remarking “They say it'll drive a fellow 
mad in a month and I want to find out if that’s a fact. I’ve tried opium- 
smoking and rather like that’ His fellow writers Adam Lindsay Gordon 
and Henry Kendall both developed opium addictions. 

In the end it all became illegal, absinthe, opium, morphine, cannabis. 
‘The triggering factor was a trades union opposition to employers bringing 
in cheap, immigrant labour and undercutting living wages. There was fear 
that immigrant Chinese worked longer hours for less money because they 
used opium, forced onto China by the British in the Opium Wars. Opium 
was banned in the 1890s, and by the 1920s pretty well everything else, 
except amphetamines, was banned too. No longer could Sherlock Holmes 
inject himself with his seven per cent solution of cocaine. Nor could Freud 
recommend it for self-medication. Drugs remain banned. Immigration of 
cheap labour continues. 


One of the interesting reactions to the case of Schapelle Corby, gaoled 
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for taking marijuana into Indonesia, was from the painter David Hockney. 
Expressing outrage at the severity of her sentence, he recommended the 
occasional joint for mood relaxation and declared that cannabis never hurt 
anyone. In this he may not have been strictly correct. Algernon Blackwood 
has a powerful story, ‘A Psychical Invasion’, about the way cannabis can 
open you up to discarnate entities. And smoking anything increases the risk 
of heart disease. The toxins in smoke can inflame the tissue of the arteries 
and the heart. The answer perhaps lies in the Alice B. Toklas Cookbook. Ms 
Toklas was the partner of the American avant-garde writer Gertrude Stein, 
and her cookbook, once readily available in Penguin, has a famous recipe 
for hash cookies, allegedly given to her by Allen Ginsberg. The recipe, that 
is, not the cookies. 

Back in the 1960s one enterprising publisher offered a prize for 
a manuscript written on drugs. It was won by someone taking oral 
contraceptives, which seemed a bit of a cheat at the time. Those were the 
years of William Burroughs and Anna Kavan’s and Alexander Trocchi’s 
heroin addiction, of Paul Bowles’ morning joint, of Allen Ginsberg’s ode 
to LSD. Aldous Huxley wrote The Doors of Perception, about his mescalin 
experiences, and took LSD on his deathbed. Graham Greene enjoyed 
the occasional opium pipe, and used the amphetamine Benzedrine when 
writing two books at the same time. W. H. Auden took Benzedrine for 
breakfast every day for twenty years. Jack Kerouac, Orson Welles, Jean- 
Paul Sartre were all great Benzedrine users. 

Without doubt the precedents are there for literary drug use. The only 
problem is procedural. Should writers entering for awards agree to undergo 
weekly testing during the two or three years of writing their book? Or 
should the testing be part of the televised awards ceremonies? ‘The writers 
could line up in the starting paddock like racehorses, veterinary surgeons 
with huge syringes sampling blood, or pushing back the lips from literary 
teeth to take a saliva sample. Sniffer dogs could patrol the aisles. Screens of 
canvas, that worthy by-product of the hemp plant, could offer some privacy 
for the urine tests. Enough of this defeatist talk of the death of the novel. It 


is time to test positive and get literature on the front pages again. 
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Committed 
Correspondents: 
Christina Stead 
and William Blake 


Dearest Munx: The Letters of Christina Stead and William J. Blake is a 
marvellous collection of letters exchanged between Christina Stead and 
William Blake over a period of forty years, excellently and informatively 
edited and annotated by Margaret Harris. It is an invaluable record of 
the life, work, and thoughts of two amazing writers. It offers a unique 
insight into Stead’s creative processes, the sources of her characters, and 
the intellectual context of the novels, revealing the political underpinnings 
of her great fiction and the complexity and richness of her social and 
psychological analysis. It is also a fascinating portrayal of a world now 
passed and destroyed, the world of the committed Marxist writers of the 
last century. 

Christina had studied at Teachers’ College at Sydney University and 
briefly worked as a demonstrator in the Department of Psychology. Blake, 
born in New York, had left school at fourteen and found employment as a 
runner on Wall Street. His quick intelligence and sharp intellect ensured 
his rapid grasp of the stock market and futures exchanges, and in due 


course he developed into that extraordinary paradox — a Marxist banker. 
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When Christina arrived in London in 1928, he was living apart from his 
wife; it was not until 1952 that he obtained a divorce and Christina and 
he were able to marry. Christina was determined to launch on a literary 
career. Blake similarly had literary ambitions, but his day job was working 
for a financier called Alf Hurst who speculated in grain and furs, and ran a 
rather shaky and indeed shady bank. It brought in the money and provided 
marvellous material for Christina’s great novel House of All Nations, 
Balzacian in its grasp and portrayal of the seedy side of capitalism. The 
importance of Balzac to her is attested in her letters to Blake. “Balzac is the 
one writer that I feel as a man — every word he writes seems to be spoken 
in my ear, I can really see that man, she writes, going on to compare him 
with Blake. And two days later she writes, ‘Old Balzac I suppose is one 
of my masters, I think more or less like him. (At times — though in César 
Birotteau there are some pages so exactly like yourself, when you are not too 
serious and a bit careless and this is when Balzac too is rushing along — that 
I open my eyes in amazement, have to laugh. Just exactly like, word for 
word.)’ Blake’s own preference was for Stendhal. 

The first letters are from the period when they both were travelling in 
Europe in the 1930s. Initially they spent time in France, and then moved 
to Spain. I remember asking her once if she and Bill had gone to Spain to 
support the republicans in the civil war — a war in which her close friend 
the writer and critic Ralph Fox lost his life. “No, no,’ she said, “it was before 
the war. Alf Hurst had got the idea that with the republic there would be 
a lot of land going cheaply, all the aristocratic big landowners fleeing and 
selling out. ‘It was one of his money-making schemes, she said. “Did it 
work?’ I asked. “No, no,’ she said. 

Hurst’s schemes often failed to work. His bank eventually collapsed 
and to avoid criminal prosecution, Bill had to leave Europe. Together with 
Christina, he returned to his native New York in 1937. 

They spent the war years there. Then, in a bid to escape Hurst’s 
employment, in 1942 Blake went to Hollywood to attempt to sell the rights 
to one of his — or Christina’s — novels, or get work writing for the movies. 


Christina stayed in New York finishing For Love Alone —a major book that 
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she nonetheless describes as ‘a little one’. She tells Blake in some detail her 
problems and uncertainties with the last part of the novel, both with the 
Jonathan Crow character and with the one based on him, James Quick. At 
one point she considers calling him James Eyre. At another she tells how 
she has thrown out pages of manuscript. She may not have liked re-writing 
—she told me once how she had refused her American publisher’s request to 
rewrite House of All Nations after completing it in an amazing six weeks in 
Spain — but she certainly worked carefully on the first draft. 

The milieu they lived in was predominantly Jewish and Marxist. ‘My 
best friends (You first of course) ... all Jews, Christina writes. Committed 
communists, they were nonetheless not always in agreement with the 
specific policies, cultural and other, of the American Communist Party. 
Indeed, her work regularly shows the tensions and contradictions within 
left-wing debate. She describes working with Joy Davidman — a poet who 
was later to marry the English academic and literary critic C. S. Lewis (an 
event commemorated in the movie Shadowlands). Another close friend was 
Ruth McKenney, who had achieved success with fiction and the movies, 
and was to provide the model for the central character in Christina’s last 
novel I’m Dying Laughing. The novelist and editor Mike Gold was another 


close friend. She tells Bill how she is drawing on him for Jonathan Crow. 


I am taking some J.C. material from Mike, there is a 
superficial resemblance, although Mike is gifted, mature, 
and J.C. not. This in a way clears the ground for a proper 
fullgrown character of Mike in another book. You know 
how I do this, always sketch in a chief character several times 
before he really appears, as Marpurgo: and then he leaves 
trails after him, too. As to Mike: there is the sketch in the 
House of All Nations, which is a goodhumoured outside 
sketch: I thought of him in the character of Sam Pollit, as 
he has certain Pollit characteristics and no question at all 
that Elizabeth recognized those (worse) traits, that is why she 


raves about Zhe Man Who and why Mike hates it so much. 
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(I know he does.) But when I do a real character of Mike I 
will give the entire character in its perversity but not meanly, 
though with meannesses. A truly great character must have 
meannesses: I don’t know why this is ... 

Perhaps I am too simple. But I may say I have only got 
as far as this in character-study. I often wonder if it is possible 
to take a ‘great positive’ view. I really doubt it: I believe it is 


impossible for an artist to be a great positive. Why is this? 


The positive, especially in the prescription of the positive ending for 
socialist fiction, was much bandied around by left-wing critical theorists. 
As a practising novelist, Christina always had doubts about any theoretical 
prescriptions and jargon. She remarks on New Masses’ ‘dreadful influence 
on the jargon of the young’. Mike Gold was a former editor of New Masses. 
He was also a committed proletarian writer, but Christina had little time 
for that aspect of Communist cultural politics, either. She tells Blake of a 


meeting she attended: 


Earl Robinson’s was terribly dull, though Woody [Guthrie] 
turned up at the very end ... nothing took place, except 
thank God a few beams of light on the populist wave of 
wooliness. One guy saying that the reason the ‘peepul’ are 
the reservoir of feeling, thought, is that, by James, they are 
98% of the people, would be pretty dumb if they did not turn 
out something: and a girl protesting about Camp Lakeland’s 
‘proletarian snobbery.’ All is not lost in Lakeland. Just the 
same it was fearsomely dull, for the first time. I suppose, since 
I had been reading literature, I had my fill of honkytonk 
ideals. Remarks by Lakeland and Earl: the people produced 
all real literature, thoughts, etc. No wealthy people ever did. I 
didn’t say anything: did not want to drag in the blueblooded 
Lords of Letters: but it was after this the two other worms 


turned. Better they should. 
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Rejecting prescriptive proletarian writing on the one hand, she is 
equally incisive in her dismissal of The Searching Wind, a play by that 
most unproletarian, high-profile leftist Lillian Hellman, wife of Dashiell 


Hammett. 


Old Hellman has gone in off the deepend, being pious and 
highminded and setting the world right. But it was all about 
nothing. There’s a real problem or two lying about, but the 
problem of a millionaire soldier boy with Washington dinner 
parties, isn’t one of them. Audience a bit mystified (waiting 
for the drama) but excessively polite, for Hellman has her 
following (rightly); fat refugee type next to me explaining to 
his lady that ‘she doesn’t have any theatrical tricks, she just 
wants to make her message plain, and he prefers not to have 
theatrical tricks, he doesn’t need them’ — but the audience 
was uncomfortable. I gather all the reviews were good and 


everyone had read them, first; seems to be de rigueur in N.Y! 


In Beverly Hills, Blake was meeting writers, directors, and actors like 
Herbert Biberman and his wife Gale Sondergaard, Robert Rossen, Albert 
Maltz, and Dorothy Comingore. All of them were later blacklisted in the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities purges. Biberman was never 
able to find employment again, Gale Sondergaard was never given another 
movie part until after his death, and Rossen only got back into movies 
after recanting on his Communist past. This was the left-wing world Blake 
naturally settled into. Different from the more theoretical, serious New 
York: but still Jewish and Marxist; and one, moreover, in which he and 
Christina were recognized as significant writers. ‘It is true that both you 
and I are widely read and loved here and the only persons in all Hollywood 
who do not know us seem to be my “agents.” 

His insights are as sharp and un-mystified as Christina’s: ‘all salaries are 
high here because the movie magnates own the great real estate properties, 


gambling houses, race tracks and night clubs and swell restaurants through 
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subsidiary companies, so they sell the grand actors and writers grand homes 
and make them spend lavishly “to keep up their position” and so take it all 
back and at last enslave them as “has beens” and wring them dry — Oh, 
Doctor Karl Marx how well you knew the world!)’ “The industry here really 
has no peculiarities basically: just capitalism,’ 

He met Harry Bridges, the Australian-born radical organizer of 
the maritime union in California: ‘what an egg! As nutty as they come, 
conceited no end, throws himself about, I see his qualities, he has no 
psyche, just driving power like an ingenious pugilist who watches for 
the other fellows fist, does not deviate, and hits at the point that serves 
his game. Laughs like a hyena, great teeth, obviously straight, smart, the 


perfect navvies’ king,” And he met, too, 


the most odious capitalist I have ever known: the president of 
the Decca Record Company, a son of a bitch who told with 
unction of how he has crushed all his song writers and band 
leaders who want to vary and enrich and harmonize melody: 
he gave them the boot for he told them (the wretched song 
writers of our niaiseries! [Fr. idiocies]) that they were Broadway 
and Hollywood sophisticates and that their treatments were 
too complex ... and all that with smug million-dollar talk 
of how he has wholly degraded art — another Simon and 
Schuster. The episode has started me taking some notes, for, 
we Socialists have never opened guns on these barbarians, on 
the real destruction of the human spirit by these rogues: not 
on the borrowed esthetic grounds on which even the Worker 


goes but on the deepest grounds of creativeness. 


Groucho Marx invited Blake to a party and told him he was a big fan 


of Christina’s work; there Blake met 


the most touted and best paid writer in Hollywood, the 


super-odious Ben Hecht. That man has a stench as deep as 
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a deep sewer trench. He declared that all writers were better 
off as writers and did better than others after they had gone 
through the great experience of Hollywood. The old Paris 


street girl’s reply on a cafe terrace. 


He gives a fascinating account of visiting Lion Feuchtwanger and in 
reply, Christina recalls meeting him years earlier in Paris when “he sounded 
so empty ... I frankly think he has given up the struggle to be a good writer 
and is just going on writing L. Feuchtwanger on bits of paper and they 
print it that way. 

The struggle to be a good writer is what runs throughout the 
correspondence. Blake closely observes Hollywood’s production methods 
with its writers, collaborators and play-doctors and finds that it is alien to 


the creative process, which he decides, 


is a pretty lonely affair, and that co-operative writing, as it was 
tried in both American WPA work and in Russia produces 
good clerical jobs but little better. The object of socialism is 
not to produce collective writing but to bring about a social 
situation and social relations of the writer from childhood 
with men as human beings, not as vis-a-vis in economic 
bargains, and out of this social man will come the individual 
play of emotions and ideas, the idiosyncrasy of each man as 
fully realized. The trouble with capitalism is that it denies a 
socialist context to living man and forces a socialist form of 
action to abridge each man and find its social realization only 


by way of the universal that commands all things — money. 


Blake’s hope was to make enough money in Hollywood so that ‘it may 
really permit us to write novels without giving the market a thought and 
under those conditions one usually makes money as well’. Stead remarks 
on a new book by their friend Philip Van Doren Stern: “This is going to be 


a manufactured best-seller if they can put it across ... Phil’s single idea that 
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the reward of the writer is the best-seller, an idea acceptable to Americans of 
whatever colour (except a few like yourself) ... “Literature, and art, cannot 
live on success, adulation, congelation or any such things. Art is flux,’ she 
writes on another occasion. And throughout runs the anxiety of having 
produced so little — this when she has already published major works like 
House of All Nations and The Man Who Loved Children: “There is so much 
to write, that is the devil of it, not in Hollywood, but in literature and if 
the angel of death came to me right now, I would protest, “But, Angel, I 
haven’t even written one book, my dear: and remember | was sent here to be 
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a writer: you really have mistaken the date ....” ‘I intend to work like a dog 
this year, after a few days’ rest. | am not a bit satisfied with the bit of work 
I have done so far — so few books. I have got to make a good living and not 
by obeisance, simply by production; it can be done,’ 

Blake was not successful in Hollywood. In the next batch of letters 
he is working again for Alf Hurst, travelling in Canada. As soon as the 
war ends, he is back in Europe, trying to re-establish financial connexions 
in Belgium and find out if he can safely return to France without facing 
criminal prosecution for the circumstances surrounding the collapse of the 
bank; but the business world had changed and the opportunities were not 
there. Next, we see him in Leipzig, hoping to be appointed to a university 
position in the DDR, but his patron there is dying and nothing comes of it. 
Then Christina is in Newcastle-on-Tyne in the UK, researching her novel 
about a radical, politically active working-class family. The experience — 
the people, the weather, the food — sounds a nightmare, but it shows the 
commitment Stead had to basing her work on social realities, to knowing 
the material at first hand. It was sixteen years before the novel found a 
publisher, as Dark Places of the Heart in the USA and as Cotters’ England 
in Britain. 

It was never an easy life for either of them. As the USA moved into 
one of its recurrent cycles of paranoia and repression, there was no future 
there for two writers who always retained their Communist commitment. 
Their circle of friends broke up under the McCarthyite stresses — a process 


Christina portrayed in /’m Dying Laughing — and was no longer a useful 
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network in the movies or publishing. Europe hung on to its socialism 
rather longer, but Christina was unable to place any of her new fiction after 
The People with the Dogs in 1952. Blake published a couple more novels, 
and an East German edition of a third brought him some financial return. 
Finally he got work in England with Hannah Weinstein’s Sapphire Films, 
a production company set up to employ blacklisted Hollywood writers and 
directors. The television series Robin Hood was one of the studio’s successes. 
Not until their old friend Stanley Burnshaw, poet, one-time editor of New 
Masses and now publisher, reissued The Man Who Loved Children in 1965, 
was Stead’s work in demand. Blake died in 1968. 

I did not meet Christina Stead until 1971, but it was my impression 
that she missed Bill immensely, and was lost without the companionship 
and creative partnership that, as these letters so richly show, had been theirs. 
Their love for each other, their mutual support for each other’s work, their 
shared views on politics and writing, and their shared amused fascination 
with the contradictions of human behaviour, are what shine through their 
correspondence. They both come alive as warm and generous, realistic and 
un-mystified, and their observations on writing, on problems with agents, 
on the untrustworthiness of publishers, and the degradation of the literary 
marketplace concomitant with capitalism are as relevant today as when 
they were written. It is an exhilarating collection. 

It is particularly important in redressing the misleading account of 
Christina perpetrated in the unsatisfactory biography of Stead by Hazel 
Rowley. Rowley presented Stead as a ‘monster’ who used her friends’ lives 
as the basis for her fiction. But this is the way of any serious writer — Evelyn 
Waugh, Anthony Powell, Kingsley Amis, Sybille Bedford, Storm Jameson, 
&c. There is nothing ‘monstrous’ about it. The basis of Stead’s fiction was 
her observation of social and psychological reality. This is never something 
a true writer makes up: it can come only from observation. And Christina’s 
letters to Bill show how she draws on the various facets of her friends and 
acquaintances, and on Bill himself, for the foundations of her fiction. One 
of Rowley’s particularly virulent complaints was that Christina used her 
father’s letters unchanged in The Man Who Loved Children. \t seemed to 
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me a fascinating way of proceeding, and prompted me to incorporate some 
of the letters I received from Christina in a short story I wrote based on 
my memories of her, ‘I Like Him to Write’. I don’t think she would have 


objected. 
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Confessions of 
an Anthologist 


I have never been one to refuse a literary lunch. ‘A man’s got to eat, as Brian 
Kiernan puts it. Though when I was publishing Brian’s Studies in Australian 
Literary History he did complain that I was the most interventionist editor 
he had ever known, less for my editorial suggestions, of which there were 
few, but for my habit of calling him up and suggesting lunch. Not that he 
ever seemed to refuse lunch in my recollection, but it did delay the book a 
bit. Many a meal we have shared with visiting celebrities and literary editors 
fast approaching their use-by date. The wit, the repartee, the exchange of 
insights and the capping of each other’s quotations, the progressively heated 
discussions leading to confrontation, misunderstanding, and recrimination. 

Yet behind this sybaritic indulgence I always heard the demands of 
the Protestant work ethic in which I had been reared. I would recall the 
Sicilian proverb a taxi-driver once told me: if you want to do business with 
someone, you share a meal with them. But what was the business? 

So it was, in the fleshpots of the Gold Coast, that I would sit with David 
Myers, the novelist and founding editor of Central Queensland University 
Press. The literary editor of the local paper had declared in print that the 
days of bon-vivanting gentlemen publishers were over. We endeavoured to 
prove her wrong. But was there more to life than a literary lunch? 

The solution was obviously a book. Here was a publisher, not exactly 


captive, but at least post-prandially mellow and susceptible. I tentatively 
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suggested a short story anthology. I kept to myself for the moment the idea 
of its being an annual event. 

The short story was once the jewel in the crown of Australian 
literature. But in the republican mood of the times the crown had tarnished 
and the jewels seemed to have been pawned. No longer did the weekly 
magazines publish stories. No longer did most of the weekly magazines 
exist. The quarterlies had dropped to three issues a year, some to merely 
one. Anthologies were no longer popular in the eyes of the accountants 
directing the globalized publishing conglomerates, because they didn’t 
make money. 

It is hard for a small publisher to make money. The conglomerates 
do their own distribution. A small press has to go to an independent 
distributor, who requires 22—25% of the retail price, and the bookshops 
take another 40%. Increasingly the bookshop chains dominating the retail 
trade demand 45% or more. Factor in 10% for royalties, and there is little 
margin left to cover costs, let alone make a profit. 

Economies of scale come into effect it you have a large print run. But 
how many copies of an anthology of literary fiction can you realistically 
expect to sell? A modest print run is the only sensible policy: and with a 
modest print run it is pretty well impossible to do more than modestly 
cover costs: if that. 

We discussed strategies. We decided that we would pay contributors 
in copies rather than in cash. There wasn’t any cash. This meant that at 
least a substantial number of the modest print run would be spoken for and 
the contributors could give away or sell their copies. This would mean the 
book would be in circulation. The one thing large and small publishers are 
agreed upon is that word of mouth recommendation sells books. And to 
get that recommendation, you need to have copies of the books out there. 

We decided, too, on an economical format: a large page size that 
a printer offered for a good price. It looked a bit like a magazine, so we 
decided, why not exploit that aspect and include advertisements so it 
looked even more like a magazine. The advertisements would offer some 


typographic variation to the pages of solid type. We arranged free exchange 
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advertisements with half a dozen literary magazines which saved having 
to fork out money, and publicized the existence of the anthology to a 
readership we could expect to be interested. We offered contributors a free 
advert for their books, too, as a way of taking the edge off the fact that we 
were not paying them. 

Tentatively I approached writers I knew who might not be offended 
at not being paid. Carmel Bird, for instance, had edited The Century of 
Australian Short Stories for Penguin, a huge volume of one hundred stories, 
so huge that Penguin told contributors they couldn’t pay the going rate 
for contributors and offered a meagre token fee. I had agreed to the deal, 
somewhat resentfully. After all, Pearson Penguin was one of the richest 
media groups in the world. I figured that Carmel was in no position to 
refuse us. She didn’t. Indeed, more than that, she generously suggested other 
contributors. And that is the way we went. Nigel Krauth had twisted my 
arm to examine a PhD of one of his creative writing students. In traditional 
literary arm-wrestling way, I twisted his arm back and he not only sent a 
story, but suggested work by some of his colleagues. That reminded me of 
my own students, from the days when I had introduced creative writing 
to the University of Sydney. Suddenly we were getting an exciting mix of 
established writers, and new, young, emerging talent. David Myers drew 
in some of his CQUP stable, which added outback writers to the usual 
metropolitan suspects. The original idea was to run new, unpublished 
work. But Alex Miller responded “Why this fetish for the new? Why only 
the unpublished? Run the old.” Otherwise, he intimated, this would be the 
end of a beautiful friendship. After a lifetime in the literary world, I was 
wary of losing any more friends. Who would be left to lunch with? So we 
ran material that had already appeared in magazines, though not in books. 

The collection appeared. Nigel Krauth prescribed it as a text at Griffith 
University, which sold a decent swag of copies. We launched it at the 
Brisbane Writers’ Festival and sold another seven. And we sold out. I then 
revealed my idea of making it an annual event. Full disclosure towards the 
end of another literary lunch. David genially agreed. We began to lunch 


more regularly. We persuaded ourselves to bite the bullet and apply for 
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Literature Board funding. This is no easy task. To begin with you have to 
cross your heart and swear you've read the Australia Council handbook 
for grant applicants. It is one of those prescribed texts that seems, as you 
struggle through it, longer even than Poor Fellow My Country. Then you 
have to fill in the forms. This can take years off your life. Even then there 
can be problems. It turned out that some decades earlier someone at 
Central Queensland University had received some grant money for some 
project and never submitted an acquittal. Until the acquittal was submitted 
and approved, CQU could receive no more funding, even though CQU 
Press had not been involved. David plunged into the archives of university 
administration and began working on the acquittal. And so the years 
passed, as William Burroughs succinctly puts it. 

We triumphed. The Literature Board generously funded us. It didn’t 
make the project any more viable: the funds had to go to pay contributors 
only, they did not help with production costs. That is the nature of Literature 
Board funding, and the reason we had not applied before. But it kept the 
contributors happy: and many of them kept us happy by using their fee to 
purchase copies of the book. 

Reviewers commented adversely on my brilliant idea of including 
advertisements. And the advertisements were a problem anyway. They 
tended to come in late, or the wrong size, or with a request for us to design 
them. Griffith Review said it was no longer doing free exchanges, but we 
could advertise for $600. ‘No,’ I replied, tersely and perhaps rather rudely. 
So for the third volume we dropped the advertisements and adopted a more 
conventional page size. 

We called it Best Stories Under the Sun. Some of the material was more 
memoir or travelogue than story, so for succeeding volumes we thematized 
the collections into Travellers’ Tales and Confessions and Memoirs. New 
writing is new writing, and not all stories are fiction. No one except the 
publisher seemed to worry, and by the end of lunch he had usually settled 


into submission. 
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Writing Novels 


Marcus Clarke’s His Natural Life was the first great Australian novel. To my 
mind, it still remains the greatest. Its account of the horrors and brutalities 
of the convict settlement of Australia is unforgettable. I am not sure that 
I can bring myself to read it again, I think I would find it too painful 
an experience. I feel like that about King Lear and Wuthering Heights and 
much of Dostoevsky and D. H. Lawrence. These are the books to read in 
adolescence when you can gain a pleasure from tragedy and empathize with 
suffering. 

The Bulletin critic A. G. Stephens was rather grudging in his 
recognition of Clarke, suggesting that ‘much of the force of His Natural 
Life must have lain perdu in the original records’ which Clarke consulted in 
Tasmania. Well, the original of every novel lies in some records or in some 
experience. But the skill comes in handling those materials engagingly. The 
English politician Lord Rosebery, visiting Australia, understood Clarke’s 
achievement better than Stephens did. In a letter to Clarke’s widow he 
wrote: ‘the materials for great works of imagination lie all around us; but 
it is genius that selects and transposes them’. Wrestling with the historical 
records is one of the great struggles of the novelist’s life — trying to ensure 
that the novelist shapes the material, rather than being overwhelmed by the 
documentation. When I was researching the records of the New Australia 
settlement for my novel The Paraguayan Experiment, half the relevant 


archival material I had been looking at in the Mitchell Library mysteriously 
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vanished. Alarmed at first, I soon realized that this was a liberation for me. 
I was able to shape the material I had already found, rather than getting 
crushed by it altogether. 

The poet Gerard Manley Hopkins, his brother Cyril, and Marcus 
Clarke had gone to school together, and Cyril corresponded with Clarke 
in Australia and later wrote his biography. Clarke’s letters, quoted in Cyril 
Hopkins Marcus Clarke, are an amazing insight into the extent of Clarke’s 
reading. He read widely and enthusiastically, in both the traditional novel 
and in the work of contemporary fiction writers. Defoe, Sterne, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Wilkie Collins, Bret Harte, Victor Hugo, Dumas, 
Lermontov, Charlotte Bronte were all familiar to him; so were the works of 
writers now less remembered: James Payn, Henry Kingsley, Charles Lever, 
Charles Reade, G. A. Sala, G. A. Lawrence, Edmund Yates and many 
more. But his favourite novelist of all was Balzac. 

Balzac was the favourite novelist of Christina Stead and Frank Hardy, 
too. And he is certainly one of mine. If I were to recommend one novel 
that everyone who would like to write a novel should read, it would be 
Balzac’s Lost Illusions. This is the novel that tells you everything about the 
literary life you ever wanted to know. It covers the entire range of what is 
involved in literary production — from paper-making and printing through 
to patronage, and the financing of publishing and the theatre. This is 
the context within which the writer exists. It was a world Balzac knew 
intimately. 

I was led to it by an essay by the Hungarian critic Georg Lukacs. It is 
not often that a work of literary criticism has enthused me sufficiently to go 
out and find the book that it has been discussing. But Lukacs’ analysis of 
the economic, political, psychological, and sexual forces that converge on 
literary production is masterly. 

One of the worrying developments in the growth of university creative 
writing courses is that they have expanded at the expense of traditional 
courses in literature. I have taught both, and both have a value. But a 
would-be novelist who has not systematically read Balzac and Stendhal 


and Jane Austen and the Brontés and George Eliot and Thackeray and 
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Turgenev and Henry James and D. H. Lawrence is going to be sadly ill- 
equipped. And this is to say nothing of modern and contemporary writers. 
But under the combined onslaught of creative writing, critical theory and 
cultural studies, university courses offering a substantial canon of great 
fiction have become fewer and fewer. Well, fortunately you don’t need to go 
to university to write a novel. All you need to do is take every opportunity 
to read the good ones. It doesn’t mean you end up slavishly following 
past models. You can learn what to avoid as well as what to follow. The 
important thing is you learn what can be done, and what has been done. 
And it gives a lot of pleasure. Which is the important thing about novels. 


The pleasure of reading them. 
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Naming Names 


T once heard an extraordinary publishing story. A young academic who had 
written his first book was apologizing to his old professor for the fact that 
the publisher had refused to allow the names of critics to be included in the 
index. Consequently the professor would not find his name listed. Perhaps 
it was a publisher’s way of saving money by keeping down indexing costs, 
but it was surely a short-sighted decision. 

Scholarly publishing is a very specialized business. Most of the titles 
sell between two and four hundred copies. Apart from university libraries, 
the majority of purchasers are other scholars who specialize in the subject 
the book deals with. They expect to find their names in the index; and if 
not in the index, in the bibliography or in the acknowledgements. 

The distinguished critic Sir Christopher Ricks once said to me that the 
first pages he looked at in a new book were the acknowledgements and the 
bibliography and the index. 

‘Don’t you?’ he asked. 

I admitted, rather shamefacedly, that the practice was not unknown 
to me. 

Of course, as Brian Kiernan put it, there are some books whose index 
you are glad not to be mentioned in. But apart from those exceptions, 
writers tend to be offended not to be cited in a book dealing with their area 
of expertise. They may, indeed, feel disinclined to buy it, and disinclined 


to order it for the library. A wise author makes sure that the names of 
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other writers working in the same area are liberally scattered through the 
acknowledgements and footnotes. 

It is not only a matter of the practicalities of the marketplace. There is 
also the citation index. This bizarre phenomenon is more important in the 
sciences than the humanities, but it nonetheless exercises its baleful influence 
in all areas. Much like the FTSE and the Hang Seng and the Nasdaq stock- 
market indexes, the citation index records current market value. Published 
annually, it records how many times something you wrote has been cited 
by another scholar. The more citations, the higher your market value. In 
places like the United States it has its significance for getting hired or getting 
promoted. Now the Internet has its Academia network that you can log into 
and see how many people mention your name. 

Like the stock market, these things are not invulnerable to 
manipulation. There are numerous stories of scholarly cabals and cartels 
doing deals. ‘Pll cite as many of your articles as I can fit in, if you do 
the same for me.’ As the university increasingly follows the entrepreneurial 
model, we can expect this sort of thing to increase. 

And then there are the double-edged pleasures of deliberate exclusion. 
But apart from being vengeful and unscholarly, deliberately to suppress 
some enemy’s or rival’s work or name can backfire. Almost inevitably the 
commentator whose name was left out will end up reviewing the book, and 
unfavourably. 

Authors’ acknowledgements used to follow a concise and simple 
pattern. They would generally declare ‘I thank my wife who kept the 
children quiet, fed and clothed me, and typed the manuscript’. In these 
politically correct days that can no longer be said, even if the practice 
continues. Now acknowledgements have become like awards night at the 
Oscars. ‘I thank my mum and dad and my agent and my editor and my 
publisher and my roommate and my hairdresser’ and so on and so on. 

American crime writers now routinely doff their hats to a big section 
of the publishing industry, the local fire chief, the forensic pathologist at 
the state university, ambulance drivers, the national guard, and a host of 


other providers of specialist information. 
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Indeed, the practice has crept into Australia. One Australian novel 
not so long back had its acknowledgements printed not in the front of the 
book but in an appendix at the back. Done because there were so many, 
perhaps. The appendix ran to three pages of naming names, including 
the usual suspects of agent, editor, publisher, plus financial adviser and 
business manager and parents and partners and patrons, together with a 
few ambassadors, army officers, restaurateurs and prime ministers for good 
measure. It was if the invitation list for the book launch had somehow got 
attached to the manuscript and been printed by mistake. 

Even so, it was a poor and feeble effort compared with the American 
writer Jim Haynes’ memoirs. I picked that up in a remainder shop and was 
delighted to find it was dedicated to me, along with, I seem to remember, 
Bianca and Mick Jagger, Princess Margaret, Gore Vidal, Allen Ginsberg and 
a couple of thousand others of his closest and dearest friends. It deserves to 
be in the Guinness Book of Records for the most extensive dedication to date. 

I remember visiting the poet Robert Adamson one evening. He had 
been commissioned to write an introduction to a new edition of the poetry 
of Christopher Brennan, a poet with whom he had considerable empathy. 
He was making heavy weather of the volumes of biographical and historical 
studies scattered around him, trying to adapt scholarly paragraphs into his 
own prose by changing a word here and inverting a sentence there. 

“Madness, I assured him. Poets may prefer to conceal their sources, 
but literary critics make a business of proclaiming them. “What you should 
do, I explained, ‘is copy out the bits you need precisely and accurately, 
put quotation marks round them, and give them full acknowledgement. 
Author, publisher and place of publication. The author, the publisher, 
and even the place of publication will smile on you for mentioning their 
names.’ In one fell swoop the risk of plagiarism can be transmuted into the 
generosity of free publicity and a couple of points’ rise on the citation index. 
As somebody or other put it, I don’t mind what you say about me as long as 


you spell my name correctly. 
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Utopias and Dystopias 


Over the years, imaginative writers have projected amazing visions of the 
future. Some have envisioned a world in which scientists have solved the 
major problems, and everyone lives in a technological super-age. Others 
have rejected science and technology and envisioned a world inhabited 
by uncorrupted innocents. Noble Savages as they used to be called before 
political correctness took over. 

Australia was a favoured site, especially before it was discovered and 
settled. Itwas assumed there had to bealand mass in the southern hemisphere 
to balance the land mass of Europe. Since it was at the opposite end of the 
earth, it was necessarily going to be opposite in its social organization. It 
would have to be an ideal society in contrast with all the corruptions of the 
old world. In 1676 a defrocked French priest, Gabriel de Foigny, wrote La 
Terre australe connue describing the thirty-five-year sojourn by a Mr Sadeur 
here amongst a society of androgynous natives. Hermaphroditism excluded 
all passion, jealousy, divorce, murder and incest. There was no original sin 
since bisexual Adam had no Eve to tempt him. 

A century later an English lawyer, Robert Paltock, wrote The Life and 
Adventures of Peter Wilkins about a mariner shipwrecked somewhere in 
Australian and Antarctic regions, where the inhabitants were able to fly. It 
was much admired by the Romantic poets. Maybe it was in the interests of 
balance that the English ruling class decided to set up Australia as a prison 


settlement and keep such visions of utopia firmly at bay. 
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The prediction that mankind would achieve mastery over nature and 
take to the air and fly was to become a recurrent theme of future projections. 
And so indeed it happened. For a while it was fun. But suddenly the fun 
was taken away from the experience. And it is not just a matter of being 
herded into cramped seats and breathing low-pressure low-oxygen-content 
air and developing deep vein thrombosis. Fun has been denied at the very 
basic level. As part of the so-called war on terror, signs were posted in 
Australian airports declaring that it was forbidden to make jokes. Standing 
at the check-in counter and the baggage collection carousels, you were 
assured that jokes are now no laughing matter. 

The utopian novels of marvellous futures were rapidly succeeded by 
dystopian novels predicting horrendous times ahead. Some novelists, like 
H. G. Wells, wrote both varieties. But in all my reading of H. G. Wells and 
Jack London, William Morris and Edward Bulwer Lytton, Edward Bellamy 
and Eugene Zamyatin, Aldous Huxley and George Orwell, I cannot recall 
that any of them came up with a future in which jokes were prohibited. But 
contemporary Australia instituted a regime unimaginable for any future. 
Yet once more political realities have outstripped the literary imagination. 

Back in what now seem utopian times, I even taught a course on 
utopian novels. It had to be called utopian and dystopian fiction in the 
interests of balance. The dead hand of academic institutionalism was always 
fearful of anything too simply positive. A course of books predicting good 
times ahead could even then be construed as dangerously subversive. So the 
bad times were added in to keep everyone happy. 

Utopia is a Greek formation meaning ‘no place’. It was a word coined by 
Sir Thomas More for the title of an imaginative work about the possibilities of 
an alternative society that he published in 1516. It was the first literary work 
written in England that attracted any respect or indeed notice in continental 
Europe. European intellectuals in those days saw England as a philistine, 
barbaric, uncultured, greedy, commercial nation, much as some of them see 
the United States today. But More’s Utopia, with its vision of an ordered, 
beneficent and essentially good and fair society, achieved rapid recognition 


and respect. It put England on the cultural map for the first time. 
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I remember suggesting it should be included in a course on Renaissance 
literature in Sydney University’s English department. But even 460 years 
after it was written there were those who perceived it as a work of dangerous 
radicalism. Utopia was not an English text, they declared, it was written 
in Latin. True enough, if not especially relevant. The 1550s translation by 
Ralph Robinson has always been a model of English prose. The debate 
was bitter. In the end honour, or what passed for honour in the groves of 
Academe, was satisfied by also including an Italian text, Castiglione’s The 
Courtier, indubitably not written in English but sounding as if it might 
espouse the right values. Balance again. 

One of the most influential of nineteenth-century utopias was Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward 2000-1887. Bellamy was an American and his 
projected future was one of social justice through technological advance 
and huge centralization. Bellamy societies sprang up throughout the world, 
not least in Australia. Though Bellamy’s technological solution did not 
appeal to everyone. It provoked William Morris to write his News from 
Nowhere about a de-centralized, quasi-rural, future society. Both Morris 
and Bellamy were powerful sources of inspiration for the early Australian 
labour movement. 

William Lane serialized Looking Backward in The Worker, the trade 
union paper he established in Brisbane in 1890, and wrote an essay on it 
in the first issue of Zhe Worker, the first of a series called “Books Worth 
Reading’ in which he attempted to open up debate on possible future 
directions for Australian society. He also made it available through The 
Worker's Book Fund, an imaginative project which provided a mail-order 
service for ‘progressive books at cost’. After the defeat of the shearers’ strike 
Lane was inspired to attempt to establish his own ideal society. He called it 
New Australia, but despairing of possibilities within Australia, he took his 
followers off to Paraguay. 

There were others who took a darker view of the future than Bellamy 
and Morris. Jack London predicted three centuries of oligarchic repression 
in The Iron Heel. Aldous Huxley saw free will and free choice removed in 
his drug-controlled Brave New World, with babies bred in bottles. And then 
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there was George Orwell’s immensely problematic Nineteen Eighty-Four. I 
have never been persuaded of Orwell’s leftist credentials. An Old Etonian, 
a former colonial policeman in Burma, he is known to have supplied 
the security services in Britain with a list of leftist writers he fingered as 
subversives. His projection of a Britain run by the totalitarian dictatorship 
of Ingsoc used to seem to me a calculated slur on the English Labour party 
of the 1940s and 50s. But his vision of a future of continual war and routine 
surveillance has turned out to be all too true. 

Like all good things, my utopian course came to an end. I had rashly 
gone away on study leave and when I returned I found my colleagues had 
decided to ‘rest’ the course, which was why some people never took leave. 
But by then I had noticed that students were no longer interested in utopias. 
Ideals of a better society seemed remote as they struggled with their full- 
time part-time jobs to finance their courses. Visions of social change faded. 


Literary theory took over. And that was certainly no laughing matter. 
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Milton 


John Milton has always been a contentious figure. A high-profile 
republican, he was lucky not to be executed after the restoration of the 
British monarchy in 1660. Posters appeared advertising God’s vengeance 
on former revolutionaries, and Milton’s blindness was cited as evidence that 
God had already punished him. His books were publicly burned and he 
spent time in gaol, but was released on the intervention of Sir William 
Davenant, the nose-less poet (he had syphilis) who in his cups claimed to 
be the natural son of Shakespeare. 

Milton had been the foremost propagandist for the English revolution. 
He had begun by writing pamphlets about church government. He 
moved on to advocating easier divorce (his first wife left him soon after 
their marriage, though later returned), and the abolition of censorship. 
After defending the execution of Charles I in 1649 in The Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates, he was appointed Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell. 
It involved writing the great defences of the revolution in response to 
European monarchists. 

After the Restoration he kept away from political pamphleteering 
and began Paradise Lost. He composed in his head in the early morning, 
and then ‘waited to be milked’ as he told his amanuensis who came to 
write the great poem down. His blindness, he pointedly declared, was not 
a punishment from God, but a reward. It put him in the tradition of blind 


bards from Homer onwards. God had given him an inner light. 
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Rejecting the authority of church and state, the inner light was what the 
revolutionaries claimed guided them. Milton’s stressing it was a provocative 
reassertion of his radical ideology and Paradise Lost was nearly banned by 
the censor, who took exception to an early aside about a solar eclipse that 
‘with fear of change perplexes monarchs’. Anything that might seem to 
question monarchy and its stability was a matter of worry to officialdom. 

The England in which Milton grew up was deeply repressive. There 
were no newspapers. It was forbidden to publish domestic news. The 
political was inexpressible. Only through discussions of the Bible could 
social and political theories be expressed. Radical puritans decoded it in 
revolutionary ways. There was no mention in Genesis of man being given 
dominion over other men, only over animals. So by what authority did the 
rulers rule? Not God’s, clearly. This became a crucial biblical text for the 
revolutionary Diggers in the mid-century. Milton perpetuates it in Paradise 
Lost, declaring of God that ‘man over men he made not lord — such title 
to himself reserving, human left from human free’. And not only does 
Milton declare God’s original creation to be one of “fair equality, it was 
also one of common ownership. There was no private property, earth was 
‘a common treasury’. Celebrating the institution of marriage, in contrast 
to the Ranters who had advocated sexual sharing, Milton writes: “Hail, 
wedded love, mysterious law, true source of human offspring, sole propriety 
in Paradise, of all things common else. With the exception of marriage 
partners, everything in Paradise was held in common. 

‘His political notions were those of an acrimonious and surly 
republican’ wrote Dr Johnson, who disliked such notions intensely. ‘He 
hated monarchs in the state and prelates in the church; for he hated all 
whom he was required to obey. Of Paradise Lost he remarked ‘none ever 
wished it longer than it is’. It was largely Johnson who created the image of 
Milton as misogynist: ‘there appears in his books something like a Turkish 
contempt of females.’ Robert Graves’ novel Wife to Mr Milton developed 
the case further. Yet Eve is a much more sympathetic figure than Adam in 


Paradise Lost and the Virgin Mary is a major presence in Paradise Regained. 
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William Blake suggested that Milton was ‘a true poet, and of the 
Devil’s party without knowing it’, because of his powerful portrayal of 
Satan. For Shelley, Satan was the poem’s hero. William Empson took the 
position to its extreme in Milton’s God, claiming ‘the reason the poem is so 
good is that it makes God so bad’. It is not quite as simple as that. Having 
failed in his rebellion against God, Satan attempts revenge by destroying 
Adam and Eve. He sets off for Paradise as the archetypal colonial invader. 
He certainly has all the qualities of the old epic hero, bravery, defiance, 
pride, military prowess. But Milton presents these qualities for serious 
questioning. He undercuts the whole militaristic ethos of nationalistic epic. 
‘The first — and last — great English epic is an anti-epic. Military solutions 
are firmly rejected. “Wars, hitherto the only argument heroic deemed’ are 
replaced by ‘the better fortitude of patience and heroic martyrdom’ that 
Christ embodies. 

Milton makes a point of presenting Satan as the archetypal monarch. 
The way Milton sees it, God is the sole monarch, earthly monarchs are 
therefore rebels against the divine order, and so can quite properly be 
overthrown. But, as he stresses again in Paradise Regained, military 
solutions are not the way. ‘For what can war but endless war still breed.’ He 
had been there, lived through the Civil Wars, seen the Revolution fail. He 
had no illusions about parliamentary democracy. The parliament in Hell 
has a thousand members; only four get to speak; and the decision to go to 
war has already been taken behind the scenes. 

In the early twentieth century, Milton became deeply unfashionable in 
literary and academic circles. T. S. Eliot wrote an influential essay claiming 
that Milton’s verse was ‘like a dead language’, imprecise, vague, bad poetry. 
‘Milton’s celestial and infernal regions are large but insufficiently furnished 
apartments filled by heavy conversation. ‘Milton’s dislodgement, Dr 
Leavis announced in 1933, ‘was effected with remarkably little fuss.’ There 
was none of the apparatus of Shakespearean studies supporting Milton — 
none of the yearbooks, journals, international conferences. They did not 


appear until the 1970s. 
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When I took up a lectureship at Sydney University in 1963, Sam 
Goldberg, the professor of English, asked me what I would like to lecture on. 

‘Anything but Milton,’ I said, Paradise Lost having been a compulsory 
subject at Oxford and, like Milton, I had a resistance to compulsion. 

‘Right, said Goldberg, “Milton it is. I don’t want any of the Miltonists 
lecturing on him. 

The Miltonists were a mixed lot. C. S. Lewis had written an 
extraordinarily wrong-headed defence of Milton, arguing he was a poet who 
loved order, hierarchy and all the other conservative virtues. It was not till 
Christopher Ricks — best known now as Dylanologist — published Milton's 
Grand Style in 1963 that the Eliot—Leavis case was refuted. Ricks showed 
conclusively the richness, subtlety, sensitivity, complexity, wit and irony 
of Milton’s language. Like all these critics, he stayed clear of the politics, 
although politics had always been the sub-text of the arguments. It was 
left to the Oxford historian Christopher Hill to bring the political Milton 
back into focus in Milton and the English Revolution in 1978. Hill massively 
restored Milton as a revolutionary, associating with other radicals, read and 
admired by them, and never repudiating the Good Old Cause. Young fogey 
novelist A. N. Wilson promptly issued a quick brief life, in an attempt to 
rescue Milton from the left. More recently the battles have become quite 
esoteric. Texas professor Bill Hunter, an expert on Milton’s Latin text on 
Christian Doctrine, told me he had a dream one night. What if Milton was 
not the author? The text had been published anonymously. Upon waking, 
Hunter looked into the evidence for Milton’s authorship and found that 
there wasn’t any. Miltonists are currently bitterly divided over the issue. 

Handel wrote an exquisite setting of Milton’s youthful poems LA/egro 
and I/ Penseroso, getting the librettist Charles Jennens to write a third part, 
1 Moderato — the sort of middle way the eighteenth century celebrated, after 
the revolutionary turmoil of the seventeenth century. Haydn’s The Creation 
is drawn from Paradise Lost — the text hauntingly mutated since it had 
been translated into German and back again into English. Amongst the 
painters, John Martin was famously inspired by Milton’s visions of Satan 


and Hell. Gustav Doré issued a splendid series of engravings illustrating 
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Paradise Lost. And the Soviet film-maker Sergei Eisenstein wrote a scenario 
based on the poem’s opening. 

Milton’s greatness transcends his particular politics. In his lifetime 
he was more admired abroad than in Britain, an early biographer records. 
But contemporaries of all political complexions admired his work — Sir 
William Davenant, Andrew Marvell and John Dryden. Dryden turned 
Paradise Lost into an opera, The State of Innocence. It was written but never 
performed: the lack of costumes might have been a problem for the theatre 
in those pre-Hair days. 

“Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour: England hath need of 
thee, William Wordsworth wrote in 1802, during one of Britain’s more 


reactionary, repressive periods. He had a point. 
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Magazines 


I entered the refurbished shopping mall to find that the newsagent was 
no longer there. I found one still surviving in the next suburb, bought the 
weekly I was looking for, only to find that this was the last print issue. In 
future it would be available only online. 

It was, if not the end of the world, the end of a world and culture | 
had inhabited for over half a century. Magazines, newspapers and books 
had been a basic part of my existence since childhood. Refusing to join 
the school’s army cadet force from pacifist principles, I had been assigned 
to work in the school bursar’s office. There a couple of older dissidents had 
shown me how to use the Gestetner duplicator. “Ihe machine gun of the 
revolution’ we called it in those days. We started a magazine, an alternative 
to the official school magazine, undercutting it in price, offering more 
contentious and topical material. I wrote a story about those compulsory 
cross-country runs I so hated; somebody slipping on the icy towpath of 
the canal, breaking a limb and freezing to death. We sold it along the mid- 
morning bun queue. We financed a second issue by selling advertisements 
round shops in town. If some shops bought space under the illusion it 
was the official magazine they were supporting, it was not from explicit 
deception. But it helped the finances. 

After that I edited the official school magazine, and at university 
threw myself into student journalism. By the age of twenty-one magazines 


had become a staple of my existence. I aimed to be a novelist, and the great 
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novelists of the past like Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, W. D. Howells and 
Marcus Clarke had been immersed in writing for magazines, editing them, 
publishing their novels and stories in them. 

Henry James, Conan Doyle, P. G. Wodehouse, F. Scott Fitzgerald 
and countless others did very well from regular stories and serializations 
of their novels in the magazines. From the mid-nineteenth to the mid- 
twentieth century the magazines provided a starting place for new talent 
and a regular home for the established. They served a crucial function 
in the ongoing development of literature and in the encouragement and 
facilitation of new writing. 

The basic publishing situation has changed markedly from a century 
ago. Most of those magazines that provided such a ready, and often lucrative, 
market for writers exist no longer. The oldest of the Australian weeklies 
with cultural credentials was The Australasian, which was established in 
Melbourne in 1864 and to which Marcus Clarke, Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
Henry Kendall and Father Tenison Woods amongst others had regularly 
contributed. Transmuted into The Australasian Post, it survived until 1996. 
The monthly Australian Journal in which Clarke serialized His Natural Life, 
survived from 1865 until 1962. The Bulletin, established in Sydney in 1880, 
survived until 2008. 

Even when the magazines survive, they are very different in nature. 
Insofar as short stories or poems find a home now, it is predominantly in 
literary journals, annuals and thematic anthologies. Some of the traditional 
women’s magazines still run stories, and some of the newspapers take the 
occasional poem. But the days of the general magazines, once the central 
medium of information and entertainment, are over, unable to retain 
sufficient readers and advertising revenue in competition with the spread of 
radio, movies, television and now the Internet. 

And newsagents are steadily going out of business. The supermarkets 
already pick the eyes out of the available product, selling the daily papers 
and the most popular of the magazines. When the agreement to restrict 


lottery tickets from being sold in supermarkets comes to an end, the day of 
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the newsagent will be over. And that will mean the end of many if not most 
of the magazines, which will no longer have a retail outlet. 

Of course they can be subscribed to. There are many with a strong 
subscription base. But subscribing requires a decision and commitment. 
Whenever I subscribe, I eventually end up leaving issue after issue unread. 
Buying a magazine on impulse, and more expensively, at a newsagent, I 
would read it as I waited to meet someone, sat on a bus, ate a meal. 

It is a matter of habit. But one habit I cannot develop is reading a 
newspaper or magazine on a screen. Too many years at the keyboard of 
typewriters and computer have ruined my back. I can just about continue 
to use the computer to write — but to read, I prefer print and paper. I ration 
my writing time. But reading, I like to get lost in a work and forget about 
time and posture and getting up every twenty minutes. Friends tell me I 
can read a magazine or a novel on a tablet or a mobile phone. The prospect 
does not appeal. That is a mark of my conditioning, I admit. For the not 
so conditioned, there is an increasing range of publications that offer an 
online version of their printed edition, as well as an increasing number that 
continue a literary tradition and that exist only on-line. 

No doubt there were scribes and copyists in fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Europe who lamented the end of manuscripts. No doubt they 
complained bitterly about the inconvenience of reading cumbersome 
books. “What's wrong with scrolls? They were good enough for the Dead 
Sea. Who needs Gutenberg?’ 

And the invention of writing was no doubt similarly frowned upon 
by the old bards who had learned everything by heart. They must have 
looked on parchment and ink with a distinct lack of charity. Writing, they 
predicted, will destroy our capacity for memorizing heroic poems and the 
myths of our ancestors. And it did. 

Undoubtedly reading will continue. Undoubtedly good things will 
appear online. But it will be a different culture, one that will develop 
different habits and produce different achievements. And the three- 


hundred-year era of the printed paper magazine will have ended. 
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The End of The Bulletin 


The closure of The Bulletin magazine on Australia Day 2008 after 128 years 
of publication came as no surprise. The surprise was that it had lasted for so 
long. As Peter Coleman, a former editor, remarked in The Australian, “The 
old Bulletin died decades ago’. 

In reality, Zhe Bulletin was of cultural significance for only a brief 
period from its inception in Sydney in 1880. It flourished from the mid- 
1880s when it began publishing new Australian writing at a moment of 
cultural vigour — work by Henry Lawson and A. B. Paterson notably. 
Others included Steele Rudd, Miles Franklin, Barbara Baynton, Louis 
Becke, John Farrell and C. J. Dennis. And it also fostered black-and-white 
art with lively cartoons from the likes of Norman Lindsay and Phil May. 
A. G. Stephens promoted the new Australian writing on ‘the Red Page’ — 
the inside of the red paper front cover — and his reviews ranged over both 
Australian and international writing. Bulletin thrived at a moment when 
Australia had burst into cultural and political activity, while at the same 
time being open to and welcoming international influences. 

Norman Lindsay’s memoir of the period, Bohemians of the Bulletin, 
helped establish its mythic reputation. Together with The Bulletin Story 
Books and sporadic publishing activities it came to be seen as the seedbed 
of Australian literature. Melbourne’s dominance through the 1860s and 


70s, with journals like The Australasian, Australian Journal and Colonial 
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Monthly — publishing Marcus Clarke, Adam Lindsay Gordon and Henry 
Kendall — was effectively eclipsed. 

The Bulletin was republican, which might look radical with its attacks 
on monarchical and colonial institutions, but could just as readily be 
colonial capitalist. It was certainly racist, declaring ‘Australia for the White 
Man’ on its masthead until 1960. It strove to be populist. It published some 
of Lawson’s revolutionary verses, notably ‘Faces in the Street’, “The Song of 
the Outcasts’ and “Hymn of the Socialists’. Though it was William Lane’s 
Worker, established in Brisbane in 1890, which offered a sustained, left- 
wing, unionist political commitment. John Norton’s Truth also played host 
to what Lawson described as his ‘red-hot socialistic and libellous political 
thymes’. The Bulletin participated in this cultural moment of radical 
optimism. 

The Bulletin’s great strength was its openness to contributors. Swagmen, 
bullock drivers, shearers, shepherds, gold prospectors throughout Australia 
found in The Bulletin an early version of social media. The paragraphs they 
sent in for publication would be published — or some of them would — and 
their names would be appended. It gave the sense of a participatory culture. 

The Bulletin was never that significant in economic terms for writers. 
It never paid anything like the money that the great British and American 
magazines paid — The Strand or Macmillan’s or The Saturday Evening Post 
or Harpers’ or The New Yorker. Henry James didn’t sell that many books, 
but he did very well from the serializations of his novels and from stories 
for the magazines. F. Scott Fitzgerald similarly prospered. The Bulletin did 
not belong to that world. It had helped make some writers’ reputations, 
but it didn’t offer them a living. When I reviewed for them in the mid- 
1960s, the payment cheque had printed on it the phrase ‘in payment for 
all copyrights’ and required the contributor to sign an endorsement. This 
seemed outrageous even in those days. “Nothing to do with us, said the teller 
at the bank. ‘Just cross it out.’ So I did. Nothing ever happened. But the 
attitude was typical, not just of Packer’s Bulletin, but of Archibald’s original. 
Henry Lawson’s ‘Pursuing Literature in Australia’ is the best account of the 


economics of the glorious Bulletin years from a writer’s point of view. 
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Arguably, The Bulletin’s significance was over by the end of the First 
World War. It survived on its reputation but never regained that initial 
cultural identity. Yet for a while it did make attempts. When I reviewed for 
it the literary editor was Charles Higham. He told me, with vast amusement, 
that all poems published in 74e Bulletin had to be scanned for acrostics, 
anagrams or any other coded messages, ever since Gwen Harwood’s acrostic 
‘FUCK ALL EDITORS’ appeared. He believed in the idea of a literary 
culture and the books he sent me for review were an amazing lot: Raymond 
Chandler, Norman Mailer, John le Carré, John Cheever, Christine Brooke- 
Rose, John Osborne, Julian Maclaren-Ross, Doris Lessing, Margaret 
Drabble, A. D. Hope, J. B. Priestley, Irwin Shaw, Judah Waten. He insisted 
my reviews were signed R. M. Wilding so that people didn’t think I was 
the movie actor. By-lines were carefully scrutinized at The Bulletin. Once 
in a while the owner, Sir Frank Packer, who had bought it in 1960, would 
go through the copy and declare that the point size used for contributors’ 
names was far too large and had to be reduced. 

Its literary reputation lingered on. In the mid-1970s The Bulletin 
published an issue of the short story magazine supplement Tabloid Story 
that Moorhouse, Kiernan and I were editing, as Nation Review and National 
Times had already done. In the mid-1980s Geoffrey Dutton established the 
quarterly Bulletin Literary Supplement and for a couple of years ran fiction 
and poetry regularly. Robert Drewe told me that circulation dropped 
for those issues in which the literary supplement appeared. The Bulletin 
was somehow ceasing to be a significant cultural force. The coming of 
the Australian had raised the quality and range of cultural reviewing and 
forced the provincial broadsheets, like the Sydney Morning Herald and The 
Age, to improve their act. But The Bulletin went the other way. It dropped 
its books pages from four to two, and finally to one. It ran fiction and 
poetry so irregularly, that when it did run them, no one thought of looking 
for them. Now it has joined all those other journals of opinion that once 
aspired to making some cultural contribution to Australia, Nation, Nation 


Review, National Times, the Independent and more, all now defunct. 
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The Bulletin pursued circulation by cutting out the books and culture 
and trying to be a news and business magazine. Yet I never knew anybody 
who read it during those years. The figures associated with it were no 
longer literary and cultural, but from that interface of the political, legal 
and financial worlds: Bob Carr, Malcolm Turnbull, Graham Richardson, 
Trevor Kennedy. It incorporated the American Newsweek, another journal 
in decline. For a while circulation reached over 100,000. But at the time of 
its closure, it had dropped to 57,000. 

It might be thought that 57,000 is a reasonably significant circulation 
figure. But even with the packages of advertising across its range of 
magazines that Consolidated Press could offer to entice advertisers, The 
Bulletin still could not pay its way. With the proliferation of subscription 
television and its dedicated news and business channels and the massive 
development of online resources for news, finance and entertainment, a 
weekly news and business magazine fulfilled no essential function. For 
years The Bulletin was kept going while running at a loss of $3 million 
a year. In the end, no other media group wanted to buy it, though it was 
offered around. 

How far-sighted of J. F. Archibald to endow a fountain and an art 
prize to preserve his memory rather than relying on the magazine he and 
John Haynes established. 
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Fake News 


The media flurry about ‘fake news’ and the era of ‘post-truth’ in the wake of 
Donald Trump’s presidential election was surely somewhat disingenuous. 
When was the news ever free from faking or bias or manipulation of the 
truth? Until the Civil Wars of the mid-seventeenth century it had been 
prohibited to publish domestic news in Britain. With the breakdown 
of authority in the confrontation of king and parliament, both sides 
issued newspapers. Mercurius Aulicus gave the Royalist news, Mercurius 
Britannicus gave the Parliamentary version. The origins of the English- 
language newspaper were in partisan politics, not in any concern for the 
truth. And it has surely stayed that way. 

Newspapers and magazines were well established by the eighteenth 
century, but it remained illegal to report parliamentary debates. 
Consequently the reports of parliament that Dr Johnson contributed to 
The Gentleman’s Magazine were written up from information obtained 
surreptitiously and were set in the fictional parliament of Lilliput. 
The speeches were splendid, and they provided a model to aspire to for 
politicians. But they were not the truth. 

Around the same time in Britain, rather less splendid than The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, were a number of publications run by expatriate 
Frenchmen dodging France’s libel laws. One such was Le gazetier cuirassé. 
A contemporary described its technique: “The victim pays to have his name 


kept out, his enemy pays to get it put in again.’ It was very profitable. 
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My translator from the former Yugoslavia once said to me, “We do not 
know what the truth is, but we know that what we are being told is not it’. 
You keep up with the news to discover what is being lied about. Probably 
something not featured in the news, but displaced by the story that is being 
transmitted. And yes, news items are traditionally called stories. There is a 
lot to be said for the theory that the news is fiction, and the only way to find 
the truth is through ignoring news stories and reading full-on fiction. One 
of the reasons for the development of fiction, apart from telling bedtime 
stories and preserving the myths of the society, was to tell the truth in a 
covert form. Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver's Travels with its talking horses, and 
miniature Lilliputians and so on was a marvellously creative fantasy: but 
it also told the truth about the English treatment of the Irish in a way no 
newspaper could have told it. 

And then there was Guy de Maupassant’s novel of journalism Be/ 
Ami, with a newspaper run by a financier in order to manipulate the stock 
market with his fake or slanted news. That was fiction, of course: but in 
Sydney in the early twentieth century Ezra Norton allegedly financed 
his newspaper Truth by collecting stories of the sexual and financial and 
political misbehaviour of local businessmen, and offering his targets the 
choice of buying advertising in Truth, or having their stories published. The 
practice did not cease with him. 

Over the years radio and newsreels and television and the Internet have 
supplemented and begun to displace newspapers. Nonetheless, the appetite 
for news continues. Consuming it, there is a sense of being informed, of 
belonging to a community of like-minded people. It gives a context to our 
daily life. Even if a lot of it is and always has been fake, post-truth and 


fiction. 
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Writing Wild 
Bleak Bohemia 


Years ago Hans Magnus Enzensberger wrote an essay called “Where do 
Poems Come From?’ | can’t remember whether he answered the question. 
Certainly the origins of literary creation still remain mysterious: the muse, 
the subconscious, inspiration, hard work, calculated marketing, a publisher’s 
commission, a tentative suggestion, a pressing request. Sometimes you find 
yourself taken down a track you never intended. Sometimes a number of 
factors combine to point you in a certain direction. Wild Bleak Bohemia 
developed from a number of different sources, and in the process evolved 
its own shape. 

I had written a literary critical study of Marcus Clarke’s work and 
edited a couple of selections of his writing back in the 1970s and 80s. 
Because of this, Laurie Hergenhan approached me to join him and Ken 
Stewart in editing a biography of Clarke by Clarke’s old school friend, Cyril 
Hopkins, brother of the poet and priest Gerard Manley Hopkins. Cyril’s 
manuscript had lain unpublished in Mitchell Library for nearly a century. 
I agreed, expecting the majority of the work to have been done by Ken 
and Laurie. I would annotate the odds and ends they might have been less 
familiar with, like Clarke’s experiments with hashish and his claims to have 
sampled opium and absinthe. But as the years passed, and there were many 


of them, it didn’t turn out quite like that, and I was drawn deeper and 
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deeper into exploring and annotating the details of Clarke’s life. 

Biography, when I was an undergraduate studying literature, was 
something that was generally ignored. The focus in those years was on 
developing a critical response. When I first began lecturing at Sydney 
University, the dominant discourse was that of F. R. Leavis in Britain 
and the New Criticism of the USA. Biography, along with any political 
or religious or sociological approach, was absolutely to be avoided. The 
process of co-editing Cyril Hopkins’s biography of Clarke, consequently, 
was one of discovery for me. The biography was published in 2009, 
and that, I assumed, was the end of my labours. But as the project was 
drawing to a close I received an invitation from the Adam Lindsay Gordon 
Commemorative Committee in Melbourne to talk to their members. 
Gordon had attended three schools in England. The last one, the Royal 
Grammar School, Worcester, I had attended a century after him. Indeed, I 
had been secretary of the Adam Lindsay Gordon Society, which was what 
would now be called a creative writing group. The Melbourne committee 
had contacted the school and someone had directed them to me in Sydney 
as someone who might be able to address them. Again, I knew little about 
Gordon’s life, and his poetry was no longer on any syllabus I taught. But 
when I first arrived in Sydney I had written an article for Southerly on an 
episode in Gordon’s life before he came to Australia. While still at the 
Grammar School, he had arranged to ride in a steeplechase, but the horse 
he was to ride had been impounded for debt. He liberated it from the 
stables and in some accounts won the race. Formal charges were avoided, 
but Gordon was shortly after packed off to Australia. 

It was one of the anecdotes of literary Worcestershire I had come 
across, the sort of thing I had been publishing in articles for the local 
paper, Berrow’s Worcester Journal, in the year between leaving school and 
going to university. ‘Did Shakespeare Ever Marry?’ asks R. M. Wilding, 
“Turnip Shortage Annoyed Cobbett’, ‘Defoe Spied On Worcester But Was 
Unimpressed With What He Saw’, ‘Beavers, Bevere and Barbourne’, “The 
Fox-Hunting Literature of Worcestershire’. That sort of thing. The headlines 


weren't mine, but I rather liked them all the same. Berrow’s claimed to be 
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the oldest surviving newspaper in the world, dating from 1690. I explained 
something of this to a colleague one day when I showed him the folder 
of clippings. He was profoundly shocked. ‘I don’t think you should show 
these to anyone else,’ he advised. 

But I persevered with Adam Lindsay Gordon, examined the various 
contradictory accounts of his departure from England and established 
nothing but uncertainty. I got my sister back in England to look up 
Berrow’s for an account of the Crowle steeplechase at the appropriate date. 
It reported that all horses had been entered under false names and all riders 
rode anonymously. I thought it made an interesting article, not least in its 
absolute inconclusiveness: ‘Adam Lindsay Gordon in England: The Legend 
of the Steeplechase’. It was the sort of antiquarianism that was anathema to 
the high seriousness of the Leavisites. Now, fifty years later, I had to come 
up with something else on Gordon. 

The Yorick Club seemed a likely topic. Established in Melbourne in 
1868, it provided a forum for clubmen with literary and journalistic interests. 
Gordon and Clarke were foundation members. So I delivered my talk on 
the relationship of Clarke and Gordon, drawn from anecdotes about the 
Yorick discovered in my researches for the Hopkins biography. Of the other 
writers belonging to the Yorick, the most famous and still remembered was 
Henry Kendall. The idea of the three writers Clarke, Gordon and Kendall 
leading the literary life together, getting drunk, behaving badly, celebrating 
la vie bohéme, and amidst it all writing their unforgettable works, appealed 
to me. My own fiction had explored contemporary bohemia. Maybe, I 
thought, looking round for what to write next, a novel about these three 
nineteenth-century bohemians would be the way to go. A topic for which 
I had some personal empathy and for which I had assembled a substantial 
amount of background material. 

The actual overlap of the three of them in Melbourne, from Kendall’s 
arrival in April 1869 to Gordon’s suicide in June 1870, was a mere fourteen 
months. It was a long enough period for a narrative. There were accounts of 
the Yorick Club by Clarke and by Kendall. There were a couple of accounts 


of Clarke and Gordon riding together. There was a brief exchange of letters 
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between Gordon and Kendall, and a handful of complaints from Kendall 
about Clarke. And the history of the Yorick recorded: ‘A powerful little 
figure of a man was Gordon, with deep-set eyes, long neck and square 
shoulders. He never wore any braces, but just strapped up his pants and 
stuck both hands in the straps. Once in an access of jovial feelings he 
pitched Marcus up to the ceiling and caught him coming down,’ 

But there were no narrative details, no records of long conversations, no 
accounts of shared meals or theatre visits. And I felt a resistance to inventing 
such details. The novels and stories I had written over the years generally 
drew on experiences I had had, or observed, or on gossip I had engaged 
in. Fiction for me needed to be grounded in reality. When I wrote The 
Paraguayan Experiment about the New Australia settlement, the dialogue 
was always based on the words the characters had used in articles or letters 
or interviews. And a substantial part of the book consisted of documents — 
letters, newspaper cuttings, British Foreign Office reports and so on. When 
I came to write Raising Spirits, Making Gold and Swapping Wives: The True 
Adventures of Dr John Dee and Sir Edward Kelly, the documents became 
dominant. They were linked together with narrative and context, but the 
focus was on the surviving records. Although I had originally thought of 
the book as a novel, it turned into a historical documentary. 

And so, now, the idea of a novel about Clarke, Gordon and Kendall 
mutated into the idea of a non-fictional account of their time together. 
But not a traditional biography. I wanted something that gave the great 
stories, the gossip, the anecdotes, but gave them directly and authentically 
in the words of the original participants, observers, friends, and memoir 
writers. I did not want to intervene between the reader and those original 
voices. I wanted as far as possible to exclude the mediating voice of the 
narrator. I wanted the authoritative biographer to be absent. Of course, that 
cannot totally be achieved. After all, the choice of which anecdotes, which 
contemporary commentator, which newspaper report was to be included or 
excluded was made by me. The selection of documents, and the decisions 
on where to cut them, where to begin and where to end each excerpt, 


were mine. And in terms of achieving readability, cutting and trimming 
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and juxtaposing is crucial. So yes, there is an authorial consciousness still 
there. But not obtrusively so. And there is also an authorial shaping, in 
the combining of the realist base of historical documentation with the 
modernist aesthetic of collage and intertextuality. 

I had in mind those television features made for the BBC and the 
History channel with their use of old film footage, and with participants 
in the events giving their recollections, together with a few later specialists 
commenting on some specific topic when there was no accessible historical 
footage. When Penguin put ‘a documentary novel’ on the cover of The 
Paraguayan Experiment 1 was mildly put out, committed to the purity of 
the novel as work of art. Now I felt they were on the right track, so I called 
Wild Bleak Bohemia a documentary. I should have taken it a step further, 
George Negus suggested, and followed television practice by calling it a 
docudrama. 

I began with my focus still on the Yorick Club and the years 1869 
to 1870. But it soon became clear that the stages by which the three 
protagonists got to meet each other needed to be sketched in. And some 
of the material about their earlier years was too good just to sketch in, it 
needed reprinting in full. So it became a matter of going back to Gordon’s 
and Clarke’s first arrival in Australia, and Kendall’s years in Sydney and 
Grafton. And then, for balance, Clarke’s and Kendall’s later careers needed 
to be covered. And so the book grew. And grew. And grew. 

I was lucky that I began writing it when I did, before the university 
library was ruined. The University of Sydney had the largest university 
library in Australia. In the southern hemisphere for that matter. And it 
allowed open access to the stacks — a rare, almost unique facility. I had 
worked in the Bodleian Library in Oxford and the old British Museum 
library in London with their splendid resources. But there was no way you 
could get into their stacks. You had to order books from the catalogue, and 
then sit and wait till they arrived. Could be a couple of hours or more. But 
time was not the only issue. The marvellous feature of Fisher Library at 
Sydney University was that you could browse the stack shelves. This way 


you came across books that you had never heard of, books that had been 
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missed in the bibliographies. Your eye would be attracted to something on 
an adjacent shelf and taking it down you would find it was relevant for your 
researches. And so I was able to fossick around the stacks and assemble the 
materials I needed and those other materials I hadn’t known I needed. 

Now, in an appalling and philistine move, the University of Sydney 
library has purged 500,000 books from its shelves and put them in deposit 
somewhere miles away. And you have to order the book, wait for it to 
be found and trucked back to the campus. It is not a matter of an hour 
or two, but of days before they arrive. If they do. Some have been lost 
or sold or pulped. The antiquarian journal Notes and Queries, to which 
Clarke contributed, has vanished altogether, the complete run of it from 
its inception in the mid-nineteenth century. Apart from that, a substantial 
number of books once in the stacks and available for loan has now been 
placed in rare books. This perhaps shows some awareness of the value of 
them. But it means you can no longer borrow them and work on them at 
leisure. You have to read them in the rare books room, leaving every hour 
or two to move your car since parking round the campus is restricted to one 
or two hours. Well, university policy proclaims a commitment to public 
transport. But I have never yet seen the vice-chancellor catch a bus to work 
and back. 

All this degradation of a once fine library had yet to take place when 
I began my researches. And it was during these years that the National 
Library introduced its Trove facility and the digitization of nineteenth- 
century newspapers and journals began. So that I was able to do an Internet 
search from home of the Melbourne Argus, Brisbane Courier, Sydney 
Morning Herald and a whole range of newspapers for material about Clarke 
and Gordon and Kendall. This was a great advance on having to sit in front 
of a microfilm reader and scroll through page after page. So, researching 
at this crossover moment of technologies and library practices, I had the 
advantage of both systems. Why both systems could not have remained in 
place, I do not understand. 

But as well as institutional resources, there are also the activities of 


dedicated collectors. Amongst the rare books there were, along with books 
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and manuscripts, a number of scrapbooks and folders in which enthusiasts 
and obsessives had preserved clippings and transcripts and copies of 
scattered newspaper and magazine items. Here were assembled items that 
might never otherwise have been found. Scrapbooks and cuttings folders 
may seem archaic and amateur, but they are an invaluable resource. Indeed, 
until the 1960s most of the early commentary on Australian writing was 
the work of amateurs, enthusiasts, non-professionals. They may have been 
professionals in some other sphere, but Australian literature for many years 
had no institutional base. The editions, the bibliographies, the critical 
assessments were written by journalists, clergymen, printers, and writers. 
Sometimes newspaper columns and radio programmes provided a forum, 
sometimes adult education courses and extension lectures. The universities 
and schools offered little. 

Fortunately, this tradition continued. The basic tools for my researches, 
the substantial bibliographies on Clarke, Gordon and Kendall, were all 
compiled by Ian Maclaren who was an enthusiast and collector, a barrister 
by profession, not an academic. They were absolutely invaluable. And the 
Adam Lindsay Gordon Commemorative Committee has an amazing 
website with a wealth of nineteenth- and twentieth-century newspaper 
and magazine items on Gordon available to members. It is a collection of 
material from diverse resources that an individual researcher might never 
have encountered. Similarly the regional historical societies have preserved 
material — memorabilia, manuscripts, newspaper cuttings — that cannot 
be found elsewhere. Kendall’s associations with Woy Woy, Kendall and 
Grafton, for instance, are uniquely documented in the regional histories 
published by these local historical associations. 

And then there are helpful friends. I asked Ken Stewart if he had any 
books in the area. He told me to call round to his house, and presented 
me with the loan of a huge box of thirty or forty titles — many of them not 
available in the university library, having been lost or stolen or never ordered 
or locked away in rare books. Laurie Hergenhan sent me photocopies 
of articles from nineteenth-century journals in the Fryer Library he had 


been using in editing Cyril Hopkins’ Marcus Clarke, along with Marianne 
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Ehrhardt’s bibliography of Adam Lindsay Gordon privately issued by the 
Fryer Library. Laurie and Ken and Paul de Serville gave me copies of books 
they had written and edited. Nicholas Pounder sought out half a dozen 
basic books on Gordon. Filed in the pages of some of them were cuttings 
from newspapers and magazines of further items. Hugh Anderson and 
Mark Finnane generously gave me permission to quote from their books 
in the area. Their generosity helped me immensely. Research can have its 
paranoid dimension. In certain areas there are no doubt excellent reasons 
for secrecy, so that some rival researcher does not steal your findings. 
Literary research is not devoid of this. But on the other hand, if you let 
people know what you are working on, quite often they will generously give 
you information that you did not have. There is still a sense of community, 
there is still a commitment to cooperation and a shared enthusiasm for 


advancing knowledge, and I benefited greatly from it. 
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Why | Turned to Crime 


I knew I was in trouble when my publisher refused to let me call a novel 
The Literary Pages. “The word literature on the cover of a book is the kiss of 
death,’ he said. 

The kiss of death sounded a bit like vampire fiction. This was before 
vampire fiction had taken off to mega-sales again. I missed the clue. Death 
in a title, however, that clearly did wonders for sales. All those crime novels 
that I had been reading since my teens. Maybe that was the way to go. 
Literary fiction was facing a declining readership. But crime pays. 

The innocent reader might ask what qualifications I had for writing 
crime fiction, since I had taught at universities for so many years. But 
universities have always been a fertile breeding ground for crime. Perhaps 
there is something particularly nasty about academic life. Dorothy Sayers 
wrote a splendid crime novel Gaudy Night set in an Oxford college. J. I. 
M. Stewart, sent out to be a professor in Adelaide just before the Second 
World War, wrote the first of his Michael Innes crime novels on board 
ship on the way. Robert Barnard began a prolific crime-writing career 
when he was at the University of New England with Death of an Old Goat 
set, if not in Armidale, in a regional Australian town extraordinarily like 
it. Robert Parker initiated his Spenser series with a splendid account of 
academic chicanery, The Godwulf Manuscript. And Peter Corris abandoned 


an academic career for a most successful life of crime. 
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My colleague at the University of Sydney, Stephen Knight, was an avid 
reader of crime fiction. He told me it was an important part of the job. If 
one read only the classics and the Great Tradition, one would have no true 
sense of what fiction was capable and of what the public enjoyed. He turned 
relaxation into a wise career move by publishing a pioneering critical study, 
Form and Ideology in Crime Fiction. 

When I taught at the University of California at Santa Barbara, the 
place was awash with crime writers. I shared an office with Leonard Tourney 
who was writing a series about a couple of sixteenth-century Elizabethan 
investigators. Leonard introduced me to Dennis Lynds, who under the 
name of Michael Collins wrote a series about a one-armed detective. 
Dennis made him one-armed in order to excuse him from the macho, 
tough guy activities of private-eye convention. But, he told me, in one novel 
he had forgotten about the disability and had his private-eye folding his 
hands behind his head. Dennis’s wife, Gayle Lynds, collaborated on some 
of Robert Ludlum’s bestsellers. We all used to meet at the regular writers’ 
lunches originally set up by that great crime writer Ross Macdonald. In 
Macdonald’s time, it was said, the lunches had been for men only, so that 
Macdonald could escape from his wife, the crime writer Margaret Millar. 

Private-eye novels are in that tradition of men’s unease about women. 
Yes, there are cult heroes who bed the blonde. Yet just as often the men are 
betrayed or humiliated or shot at by womankind. Trouble is my business, 
said Chandler’s Philip Marlowe. And a lot of that trouble is sourced to 
women. The world-wearied private-eye tends to be as spry as Wodehouse’s 
Bertie Wooster in trying to avoid female entanglements, whether of fierce 
dowager aunts or bright young people. 

This is the tradition of bachelor literature, the world of the flaneur, the 
literary dandy strolling in pursuit of—well, who knows what Charles Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins were in pursuit of as they strolled through London 
together? The private-eye novel offers that perspective of investigating the 
city. Crime is the thread which takes us on an inside view of how the world 


operates. Behind every great fortune lies a great crime, Balzac wrote. Or is 
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said to have written. The classic private-eye is as familiar with the world of 
the rich and powerful as with the underbelly. 

And then there is the conspiracy thriller, the John Buchan tradition, 
which Graham Greene and Eric Ambler developed and perfected. Robert 
Ludlum takes it as far as improbability will allow, and a bit beyond. For 
the novelist a conspiracy is a way of getting a plot. But at the same time it 
allows that walk through the corridors of power and into the basements of 
the secret state. Or the lavatory of the Athenaeum, as C. P. Snow put it. An 
imaginary walk, perhaps even a virtual walk. No one is likely to be letting 
you in there and letting you out again to write about it. This is where the 
realist novel confronts problems of data-sourcing. But crime-fiction can 
be more creative. Speculation is what it’s all about, really, that is where the 
interest lies. The art of the writer consists in making it seem persuasive. 

There was no way I could be persuasive about police procedure. 
Something best kept away from, I always felt. And anyway, the crime fiction 
I enjoyed had nearly always been about non-institutional investigators, 
amateurs and private-eyes like Sherlock Holmes, Lord Peter Wimsey, 
Marlowe, Archer, Spenser and Cliff Hardy. 


And so I turned to crime. 
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Crime Fiction 


Crime fiction is a label that covers a huge variety of literary production. 
Those of us who read so much of it usually have distinct preferences. ’m 
not so keen on those books, or television series, that get deeply into post- 
mortem dissections and dismemberments. I don’t like novels of serial killers 
or child abuse. I prefer private-eyes to police procedure, though I enjoy 
Colin Dexter’s Morse and Peter Robinson’s Banks and Ann Cleeves’ Vera 
and Garry Disher’s Challis and Destry series. And Arthur Upfield’s Bony 
series, even if they are now deemed to be politically incorrect. But I can 
also enjoy cosy country-house mysteries. And espionage and conspiracy I 
lap up. In fact, I can read most of it. 

Since my topic is crime, let’s deal with the guilt and remorse first. Yes, 
T admit that I still feel a guilty sense of indulgence about reading so much 
crime. But then I remind myself that I am not alone. We are not alone, let 
me assure you. P. G. Wodehouse, Evelyn Waugh, Somerset Maugham, T. 
S. Eliot, Bertolt Brecht and W. H. Auden were similarly all addicts, if that’s 
the word. And I suspect it might be. Auden certainly described reading 
detective fiction as ‘an addiction like tobacco or alcohol’. Evelyn Waugh 
was happy to combine addictions, remarking that the advantage of reading 
crime novels with drink or drugs was that you could read and re-read the 
books because you never remembered the plots. 

I notice that the above were all men. But in accord with gender balance, 


let me now cite one Australian woman who reads as much as those five 
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men combined. Jean Bedford, herself the author of a number of Australian 
crime novels, reads six to eight a week. She set up the on-line magazine the 
Newtown Review of Books in part to feed her habit with review copies. | 
recommend it for its crime reviews. 

Crime fiction. Detective fiction. Pulp fiction. Thrillers. Mysteries. 
The origins and sources of crime fiction are as various as the various 
titles for the genre. If it is a genre. It overlaps and merges with so many 
other types of writing. Its sources have been suggested as variously as the 
biblical Book of Daniel, Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Jacobean 
Revenge drama, which might seem somewhat remote but you can see 
the parallels. Instead of a police or private investigator you have someone 
seeking revenge, like Hamlet, and the plot is resolved by revenge rather 
than arrest. Then there are the Gothic and historical romances of the later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century with their mysterious monks and 
friars coming and going through the secret passages and hiding in priests’ 
holes. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond has such a priest on a secret mission. They 
provided the model for Cold War spy fiction. Marcus Clarke has such a 
novel, Chidiock Tichborne, set in sixteenth-century England and featuring 
one of Walsingham’s secret agents investigating the Babington conspiracy 
to put the Catholic Mary Queen of Scots on the throne. It contains one 
of the classic lines of later spy fiction: ‘I do not pay you to think.” And 
those priests’ holes keep on cropping up in contemporary crime shows like 
Midsomer Murders and Jonathan Creek. 

And then, closer to the form we know today, there are the products 
of nineteenth-century magazine fiction, and here Edgar Allan Poe is 
the obvious example. “The Murders in the Rue Morgue’ (1841) and 
“The Purloined Letter’ (1845) are recognizably the archetypes of classic 
crime fiction, complete with his detective C. Auguste Dupin. Yet these 
prototypical crime stories were but part of Poe’s magazine fiction, which 
included nightmares, fantasies and horror stories. Crime and detection 
were a subsection of this popular sensational fiction, the emphasis being on 


the sensational effects it employed and produced. 
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In Australia in the 1860s and 1870s Marcus Clarke was writing popular 
magazine stories with this same range of subjects — an opium vision, a 
nightmare, a mesmeric trance, an adventure amongst savage tribes, and 
explorations of the occult. His “Ihe Doppelganger’ is a pioneering murder 
mystery of the locked room variety, with the traditional clue of detective 
fiction (the shirt stud rolled into a crack in the floor) but its explanation 
comes from the realms of the occult. ‘Human Repetends’ is an account of a 
murder committed ‘in Padua 400 years ago’ that its narrator believes he will 
re-enact in nineteenth-century Melbourne — here the murderer is known 
but the crime has yet to be completed. Like priests’ holes, these themes are 
recurrent. A doppelganger was the theme of Poe’s story “William Wilson’ 
of 1839 and of Peter Corris’s 2010 Cliff Hardy novel, Torn Apart. G. K. 
Chesterton toyed with the concept of historical re-enactment in his 1922 
collection The Man Who Knew Too Much, with the story “The Hole in the 
Wall’: ‘It was almost as if they were the ghosts of their own ancestors ... 
and playing some old part that they only half remembered.’ And again in 
the story “The Fool of the Family’: “Sometimes what is happening to me 
grows vivid in a curious double way, as if it had happened before.’ The 
Argentine writer Jorge Luis Borges was to offer further re-enactments in 
stories such as his famous “Theme of the Traitor and Hero’. 

Crime fiction’s themes and motifs are interwoven with the themes 
and conventions of other popular fiction — horror, fantasy, adventure. 
‘Sensational Tales’ was the title that Clarke’s literary executor, Hamilton 
Mackinnon, gave to a collection of them that he edited. Stephen Knight 
in his study of Australian crime fiction, Continent of Mystery, argues that 
Clarke’s great novel His Natural Life, isa work of crime fiction. Well, it opens 
with a murder and the protagonist is sentenced, unjustly, to transportation. 
But essentially it is a prison novel, or a novel of the convict system. The 
crime themes are there, though, including the incorporation of a version of 
the famous contemporary Tichborne imposture, in which a butcher from 
Wagga Wagga claimed to be a missing heir to a titled family. My point is 
that up until the latter part of the nineteenth century crime was one of the 


strands of popular sensation fiction, but not a major theme standing alone. 
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With Wilkie Collins’s The Woman in White in 1860, The Moonstone 
in 1868, and Mrs Braddon’s Lady Audley’s Secret in 1862, crime and its 
detection became an organizing principle and the genre gradually evolved. 
In Australia, Fergus Hume’s The Mystery of a Hansom Cab was published in 
Melbourne in 1886, the year before the first appearance of Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes in A Study in Scarlet. And the form itself generated 
further varieties. It wasn’t long before Conan Doyle’s brother-in-law, E. 
W. Hornung, after a spell in Australia where he set a couple of novels, 
took the crime-fighting duo of Holmes and Dr Watson and inverted them 
into the society jewel-thief Raffles and his offsider Bunny. This provided 
another strand of crime fiction, not unrelated to the rogues’ tales like 
Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon and Thomas Mann’s Felix Krull and continued 
in contemporary Australia with Garry Disher’s Wyatt novels. 

Once crime fiction had established itself as distinct from the other 
varieties of sensational fiction, it developed into a number of distinct 
categories. The basic structural choices for crime fiction now are police 
procedure, private investigator and independent amateur. There are other 
variations that can be introduced, of course — like having the narrative 
presented from the point of view of the murderer; or having different, 
opposing accounts of the event — something pioneered in that classic 
Scottish novel, James Hogg’s The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner (1824). 

The implications of the police procedure model become more apparent 
in television drama than in books. Once you need to close off streets and 
iconic tourist spots to record a television drama, you need the cooperation 
of the police, the local council, the roads and highways authorities and so 
on. And in order to obtain that cooperation, the scripts have to be submitted 
to the police, the council and so on to get approval and acceptance. 

This involves a complicity with authority. Even if it doesn’t mean that 
the scripts have to be modified and adjusted, it means that they are going to 
be written with the necessity of getting that approval necessarily in mind. 


This is a potential problem if the plot is going to involve the questioning 
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of official values and official investigations. It can lead to a disturbing 
complicity with the ever-expanding reach of big government. It can all too 
readily be the mouthpiece of the state. Apart from that, the writer needs to 
know something about police procedure in order to be convincing. 

I must confess to having ignored the earliest Peter Corris novels. Back 
in 1980, when The Dying Trade appeared, | felt that the private-eye genre 
was concluded. Raymond Chandler and Dashiell Hammett had done it all. 
Ross Macdonald had made a noble effort at revivification, but had turned 
the 1930s social observations into a depoliticized focus on the family and 
generational issues. There was nowhere further to go. I was wrong, of 
course. Robert B. Parker demonstrated there was life in the old formula 
yet. And when I finally began reading Peter Corris, I realized the rewards 
were there as strong as ever. 

And there was the pleasure of finding familiar settings. I used to 
enjoy driving along the precipitous coastal road south of Sydney because 
it reminded me of the settings of so many Hollywood crime movies. It is 
a setting Corris has used to good effect. But he is probably more closely 
associated with Bondi and Darlinghurst, Newtown and Glebe, where 
Cliff’s investigations have led him into an exploration of a unique and 
characteristic Sydney, in the days before we called such settings iconic. He 
has captured a particular ambience of both inner-city and rich suburban 
Sydney and made it his own, a familiar, expected and welcome milieu. He 
has done for Sydney what Raymond Chandler and Robert Crais have done 
for Los Angeles, Ross Macdonald for Santa Barbara, and Robert B. Parker 
for Boston. It is easy to underestimate the creative skill here. Yes, those 
environments exist. The skill lies in the selection and emphasis, in evoking 
what is characteristic, defining, memorable. 

As with another of the great originals, Simenon, Corris’s books are 
never overwritten. There is none of that endless itemization and padding 
increasingly found in the longer tomes of contemporary crime fiction, 
tedious, obvious and make-weight. The Cliff Hardy novels, like Simenon’s 
police procedural Maigret series, are readable at a sitting. It is an art in 


danger of becoming lost, but one that Simenon cultivated. Though you 
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don’t have to read the books in one go: you can savour them over two or 
three days if you are strong-willed. 

‘Down these mean streets a man must go, who is not himself mean, 
who is neither tarnished nor afraid,’ Raymond Chandler wrote about the 
ptivate-eye. All very chivalrous, as befits someone given the evocative 
name of the Elizabethan playwright, Marlowe. Robert B. Parker similarly 
named his private-eye after another Elizabethan writer, Spenser. Though 
not everyone was always as enamoured with private investigators. Wilkie 
Collins fulminated in Armadale (1866) about ‘the vile creature whom 
the viler need of Society has fashioned for its own use. There he sat — the 
Confidential Spy of modern times, whose business is steadily enlarging, 
whose Private Inquiry Offices are steadily on the increase. There he sat — the 
necessary Detective attendant on the progress of our national civilization; 
a man who was in this instance at least, the legitimate and intelligible 
product of the vocation that employed him; a man professionally ready on 
the merest suspicion (if the nearest suspicion paid him) to get under our 
beds, and to look through the gimlet-holes in our doors ...’ 

Private investigators had developed as a result of changes to the divorce 
laws, and Collins and his friend Charles Dickens were worried that their 
irregular private lives and second households might attract investigation 
and attendant bad publicity. 

My novel about dodgy behaviour in the literary world, National 
Treasure, opens with the protagonist Plant watching someone being 
systematically beaten up in one such mean street. A classic crime scene. | 
realized I had my protagonist, even if he was a bit tarnished and somewhat 
fearful. Having infiltrated his way into the household of a pill-popping 
novelist, Plant had evolved from research assistant to ghost writer. I gave 
him a business card: Research Assistance, Investigative Reporting. He’s not 
quite a private-eye, not a licensed one, anyway; nor is he quite an amateur. 
I felt this indeterminate status might be useful — both for his inquiries, and 
for my writing about him. 

Those original great investigators were all private citizens: Auguste 


Dupin, Sherlock Holmes, Father Brown, Lord Peter Wimsey, Miss Marple, 
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Hercule Poirot. They were independent of the state. They represented a 
private morality that could operate independently of bureaucratic bumbling, 
political interference and vested interests. Raymond Chandler’s archetypal 
ptivate-eye, Philip Marlowe, is always in a position of questioning the values 
and actions of City Hall or the police department or the justice system. If 
a crime involves corruption, then City Hall and the police are likely to be 
involved or implicated, they themselves need to come under investigation. 

These political themes are not a necessity for the private-eye novel, of 
course. That other prominent innovator of the private-eye novel, Dashiell 
Hammett, had found himself embroiled in the McCarthyite purges of the 
Cold War and spent time in gaol for refusing to name names of communists 
he might have known. When Ross Macdonald developed the private-eye 
model in the 1950s, his plots tended to revolve round psychological rather 
than political issues. Macdonald shifted the plots from radical critiques 
of society to the dynamics of the family. Until, that is, a major oil spill on 
the Santa Barbara coast provoked him into writing a novel engaging with 
corporate greed and environmental disaster. 

The private-eye novels of Chandler, Hammett and their successors 
allowed the possibility of making social critiques, political observations. But 
equally there was a possibility for the amateur sleuth, free from the bonds 
of the state or the bonds of being hired. Much of the amateur sleuthing is 
of the cosy variety, from Agatha Christie’s Miss Marple to Marele Day’s 
Claudia Valentine and Kerry Greenwood’s Miss Fisher mysteries. But the 
Father Brown stories of G. K. Chesterton are imbued with social, political 
and moral themes. 

Crime detection has changed dramatically in the twenty-first century. 
The development of our contemporary surveillance society has taken 
crime detection out of the hands of the private-eye, unless he or she has 
good sources of information within the police, highways, financial and 
medical worlds. The introduction of computerization, the adoption of 
digital recording and recognition devices has meant that the first stop in 
any investigation now is to check the surveillance cameras covering our 


highways, streets, shopping malls, service stations, sporting venues and 
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everywhere else. Check the suspect’s travel records, whether bus or train 
card, bridge or road toll, speed cameras, highway cameras. Check the 
suspects’ and associates’ phone records, email correspondence, Internet 
searches, library borrowings and the rest. It makes writing police procedure 
a lot easier and private-eye novels a lot harder. But I am not raising all this 
in order to lament the lot of the private-eye novelist. The lot to lament is 
our lot, how we have come to live in a society of total surveillance. 

Surveillance was the concept behind Jeremy Bentham’s proposal 
for a panopticon, a prison design that allowed one warder to watch into 
every cell. Of course the warder was not watching every prisoner all of the 
time. But there was no way of telling whether or not he was watching. The 
surveillance society works on this model, with highly enhanced technology. 
Of course our every email sent and Internet search made is not being 
watched. But it is being recorded, and the records are being kept. And if 
at some later point we become persons of interest to the police or security 
apparatus, the records can be retrospectively accessed. And this applies to 
all the digital data about us that is on file — our credit card purchases, our 
loyalty card records, travel records, medical consultations, and so on. If 
we carry a mobile phone our geographical location can be tracked. If the 
state had ordered us all to wear a tracking device there might have been an 
outcry. Maybe. But the mobile phone does the job anyway. 

It is all very alarming and threatening and depressing. So I decided 
to make the best of it and use it all as one of the themes of a private- 
eye novel, /n the Valley of the Weed. \ had been brooding on it all for a 
while when an incident occurred that gave me the trigger for a plot. 
I was listening to the radio in the car one day when I heard the name 
of one of my former colleagues being denounced. The sort of thing that 
you might think would cheer you up; until you find out why and how 
and for what he is being denounced. His private email correspondence on 
the university server had been published in an on-line magazine and he 
was being denounced for allegedly racist, sexist and other crimes against 
political correctness and suspended from his job. Nothing about his work, 


his teaching, his publications. Just his private emails between close friends. 
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It cost him $80,000 to get an injunction to prevent further publication of 
the stolen emails. The university instead of saying we assert the principle of 
confidentiality of private communications and respect of copyright, tossed 
him to the wolves and suspended him for incorrect thoughts and prohibited 
language, ultimately forcing him into retirement. 

I avoided looking at the on-line magazine or investigating the details, 
and created a totally fictional character. For obvious legal reasons. But I 
used the way in which private correspondence could be accessed, either 
hacked into or downloaded, published and used to destroy someone’s 
career. It provided the starting point for a novel dealing with the issues 
of Internet and other surveillance. And it took me deeper into conspiracy 
theory. Not only our private correspondence can be used against us, but 
our potential thoughts deduced from our Internet searches and library 
borrowings and book purchases. 

The claim put forward by so-called libertarians and liberals is that the 
Internet is a great liberating force and should be free from censorship or 
regulation. However, Fullalove, a conspiracy theorist who is an offsider of 


my private-eye, Plant, declares: 


“The reason there won't be any censorship of the Internet is 
because its prime function is surveillance. Surveillance and 
entrapment. The security services and the police need all the 
evil shit they can get on-line, paedophilia and pornography 
and snuff movies. They need the jihadist sites and neo-Nazi 
sites and lists of intelligence agents and WikiLeaks and 
instructions on how to make a bomb. They need all that 
freely available on the Internet so that they can monitor 
who’s logging onto it. So they can nab them and turn them 
into informers. Or gaol them. Or eliminate them,’ 

‘Eliminate them?’ Plant asks. 

“Whatever. What they do isn’t the point. The point 
is they want it all out there uncensored so they can run 


surveillance. Better than having it go underground. To their 
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way of thinking. So when they bang on about keeping the 
Internet free from government interference what they’re 
really doing is facilitating the surveillance and entrapment 


systems of the secret state.’ 


Political correctness and the intrusive surveillance to enforce it 
provided a subsidiary theme. Fullalove sees a subversive and money-making 


opportunity. 


‘Old books. Second-hand books. All the dodgy stuff. Politics. 
Pornography. Art books, too, maybe. Because the time is 
coming when they’re going to say books are obsolete. Like 
photographic film. Vinyl. Everything’s going to be digitized. 
And maybe it will be but probably not. But the point is, once 
things are digitized they can be monitored. Like your phone 
and Internet and emails and library borrowings and travel 
card. All recorded. And the data all retrievable.’ 

‘Uh-huh,’ Plant grunted. ‘Go on? 

Though Fullalove needed no encouragement. 

‘So, mate, who’s going to borrow a library copy or order 
an e-book of Capital or The Story of O or The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion or Socialism: Utopian and Scientific or Fanny 
Hill or Mein Kampf? You want to read those books, but you 
don’t want to leave any record. Olympia Press stuff, the Kama 
Sutra, Confessions of an English Opium Eater, Junky ... You 
don’t want to lose your job, open yourself up to blackmail, 
get yourself on a watch list for life.’ 

‘Uh-huh’ 

“There’s going to be a market for all this stuff. The ever- 
expanding list of the politically incorrect. Huckleberry Finn, 
The Nigger of the Narcissus, Ten Little Niggers ... think of it. 
Left wing, right wing, classic sex and drugs, books you don’t 


want someone being able to tell your wife or your husband 
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or your boss or your local copper that you've been reading. 
It’s all recorded, library borrowings, e-books, Internet 
searches and downloads. The information is going to be used. 
Inevitably. It already is. Recruitment agencies, head-hunters 
for executive jobs, they trawl through all that information 


like they trawl through antisocial media’ 


Fullalove sees a way of making money by providing hard copies of 


unacceptable books for cash, no records, no surveillance. 


‘So, I’m collecting books. Traditional, secure, old fashioned 
books in hard copies. Kraft-Ebbing and Kinsey and The 
Happy Hooker and Lolita and Beautiful Losers and The Ginger 
Man. All the stuff they used to ban, and all the stuff that 
poured out when they stopped banning books ...’ 

‘You're saying all this stuff is going to be banned again? 
Like they used to ban Lady Chatterley’s Lover and ... 

‘No, not banned, man. The days of censorship by the 
authoritarian state are over. No, everything’s going to be 
available. But on the Internet, so it’s all monitored. By the 
same authoritarian state. Now it’s all about entrapment. 
Now you can get anything you want on the Internet and get 
yourself put on a police or security watch list as soon as you 


look it up. How’s that for an advance in civil liberties?’ 


Political and social themes are not foreign to crime fiction. Once or 
twice even Sherlock Holmes got involved in sensitive diplomatic cases. One 
of the great popular novels of the nineteenth century, Alexandre Dumas’s 
The Count of Mont Cristo, provided an enduring model for such issues. ‘The 
protagonist, Edmond Dantés, escapes from the Chateau d’If after years in 
gaol to seek out those responsible for his imprisonment. His alleged crime 
is something now a generation or more in the past, in a time of a very 


different political world, a world whose values have now been repressed and 
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denied. This concept of the events of a past generation and a past politics 
surfacing into an inquiry many years later has been used by a number of 
writers since Dumas. | used it for the first of my crime novels, The Prisoner 
of Mount Warning. 

Back in the 1960s and 70s I had written for a number of dodgy, 
dubious publications. And I don’t mean those of the Packer, Fairfax and 
Murdoch presses. I mean those alternative and underground papers as they 
used to be called, those anarchic and radical and supposedly subversive 
products of the free press. 

It was always something of a mystery as to who funded them, but 
that was not something you ever asked. In one of my moods of reflective, 
retrospective paranoia, I considered the possibility that they weren't 
alternative at all, not all of them anyway. Maybe they were actually funded 
by the state. Maybe the opposition they allegedly represented was an 
opposition controlled by the secret services. This was not an original idea. 
Joseph Conrad uses it in Under Western Eyes and George Orwell re-used it 
in Nineteen Eighty-Four. The point of it, Fullalove explains, is 


‘to make the suckers think they're getting something 
different. Another point of view. There isn’t another point of 
view. Not that gets into print. You know that. 

‘So why do they bother?” 

‘Spoilers, said Fullalove. “Io stop anyone setting up 
anything real. They occupy the space, make people think 
every angle’s covered. If they weren't there, somebody’d say, 
“Hey, why don’t we have an alternative street paper? Or a 
radical weekly? Or a critical monthly?” So this crap is put out 
to make it look like the gaps are filled’ 

‘Who puts it out, then?’ 

“Who does everything? The people who brought you 
the Gulf War, the Afghanistan war, the Iraq war, Pakistan, 


Kosovo, the women’s movement, Vietnam, Solidarity, 
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the Mujahidun, the Contras, Cultural Freedom, Abstract 


Expressionism ...’ 


The Prisoner of Mount Warning is a crime novel that looks at our recent 
history. What were the 1960s and 70s really about? How authentic were 
those stoned revolutionaries? What if it was all a fraud? And I got so caught 
up in the nostalgia of that world of peace and love and non-violence that I 
forgot to get anyone murdered. 

T returned to the theme in Little Demon, which asks what was behind 
the communes and hippy settlements of the 1960s and 70s. Fullalove, my 


conspiracy theorist, has a suggestion: 


Some spontaneous upsurge of love and peace? They may have 
thought that, the hippies. But they were just the laboratory 
rats for the scenario for the next war and its aftermath. The 
big one ... All these communes, all these hippy settlements, 
they were part of an experiment to see if people could survive 
after nuclear war. See if they could go back to the land and 
start from scratch. Build some huts. Start families to begin 
repopulating. Develop social organization. What the ruling 
class were afraid of was a return to barbarism after the place 


had been nuked. So they set up these controlled experiments. 


At a time when ‘literary fiction’, as it gets called now, has become 
increasingly etiolated, crime fiction offers the possibility of dealing with 
political and social issues. But it does not have to. It can also provide sheer 
escapist entertainment. It can be comfortable or it can be horrific, it can 
be amusing or it can be suspenseful. The multiple, diverse origins of crime 
fiction allow for multiple and diverse treatments. That is why it has retained 


its popularity for two centuries. 
P y 
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Father Brown 
and The Man Who 
Knew Too Much 


Detective fiction is a genre that takes a huge range of different styles 
and approaches. With Father Brown, G. K. Chesterton gave detective 
fiction an unforgettable character and a persuasive rationale for his skills. 
Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes presented a cerebral, analytical, intuitive 
intellectual, humanized by association with his friend Dr Watson. With 
Father Brown Chesterton offered not a thinking machine with an arcane 
knowledge of poisons, tobacco ash and other bizarre items that can be 
decoded as clues, but a mild-mannered priest whose knowledge of crime 
had been acquired in the course of his daily work. As Father Brown says to 
the arch villain Flambeau in “The Blue Cross’, “Has it never struck you that 
a man who does next to nothing but hear men’s real sins is not likely to be 
wholly unaware of human evil?’ 

The origin of the Father Brown stories is told by Ronald Knox in his 
essay “Detective Stories’ collected in Literary Distractions. ‘It happened 
one day (I am told) that Chesterton had no literary work on hand ... and 
wandered into the office of my literary agent — who was also his — to know 
if there was any publisher wanting anything done. The reply was “Nothing 
in your line, I am afraid, Mr. Chesterton; in fact the only thing we have 


heard of lately is the Saturday Evening Post wanting some detective stories.” 
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To which he replied, “Oh, well, I don’t know,” and, sitting down there and 
then in the office, wrote the first of the Father Brown stories.’ 

Like most professional writers, Chesterton seized any possibility of 
publication. And he exploited those opportunities to expound his beliefs 
and ideas, while at the same time being entertaining. And, in the case of 
the Saturday Evening Post in those days, well paid. 

Unlike the earlier, enjoyable television series with Kenneth More, the 
current series is a travesty of Chesterton’s creation. The first Father Brown 
story was published in 1911 but the television series is set in the 1950s for 
no obvious reason. It is not a very authentic 1950s either — the fields have 
short-stemmed corn which was not yet around, and the language regularly 
slips into twenty-first-century idioms. But most absurd of all the Catholic 
Father Brown is presented as the parish priest of a medieval church in a 
Cotswold village, something that could not have been the case in England 
after the Reformation of the sixteenth century. And then there has been 
the rewriting in terms of contemporary political correctness. Current 
crime series on prime-time television now require significant female 
characters, and so Father Brown is given a couple of female offsiders for 
every episode. There is nothing comparable in Chesterton’s stories. Nor, 
in the original stories, do women feature as the criminals. Ronald Knox 
pointed out that ‘there is only one female villain in the whole series — it is 
part of Chesterton’s obstinate chivalry that he hardly ever introduces you 
to a woman you are meant to dislike.’ And Knox offers an explanation of 
Chesterton’s ‘so consistently chivalrous an attitude towards the other sex 

. it is of a piece with Chesterton’s enormous reverence for women, with 
his knightly devotion, I do not know by what other name to call it, to the 
holy Mother of God? 

It might be argued that Chesterton could have given women a more 
prominent role. But he didn’t. Indeed his 1904 novel The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill contains no female characters at all. Whether or not this is 
deemed to be a fault, the fact is that this was the case. To rewrite Chesterton 
in the light of contemporary social values is to rewrite history. And when 


history is rewritten, we have lost the framework from which to view and 
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understand and assess the way we live now. Sometimes the past was worse 
than now, sometimes better: and we need to be able to understand these 
differences and their causes, not deny and erase them. 

Chesterton was a writer of ideas. The Father Brown stories are diverting 
and entertaining, but they are also full of thought, of philosophical, 
political and social issues. The story most often cited is the one in which 
no one notices the postman, “The Invisible Man’. This is a clever idea about 
what we observe and what we fail to register because of its familiarity. But it 
is also and crucially one of Chesterton’s political points about class society 
— the way in which workers, servants, menials are disregarded, are not even 
seen. ‘Nobody ever notices postmen, somehow,’ he said thoughtfully; ‘yet 
they have passions like other men ... There is a comparable story, “The 
Queer Feet’, ‘built on the plain fact that a gentleman’s evening dress is the 
same as a waiter’s’ and so the villain is not detected — ‘the waiters thought 
him a gentleman, while the gentlemen thought him a waiter. Father Brown 
remarks sardonically: “Yes ... it must be very hard work to be a gentleman; 
but, do you know, I have sometimes thought that it may be almost as 
laborious to be a waiter.’ Others of the Father Brown stories deal with more 
theological paradoxes. But the point is that they all have a point. Crime 
fiction as entertainment, but entertainment with a point, entertainment 
that provokes ideas. 

In addition to the five Father Brown collections, there is another group 
of crime stories by Chesterton that is rarely mentioned. This is Zhe Man 
Who Knew Too Much, published in 1922, the year Chesterton was received 
into the Catholic Church. The man in question, Horne Fisher, is the 
younger son of a privileged, connected, establishment family. Embedded 
in the world of politics and the financial corruption underlying the political 
world, he can see all too clearly what is going on. Chesterton has him 
solving mysterious crimes. And the point is, these are mysteries of which 
the solution can never be made public, crimes which can never be published 
or punished, because the perpetrators are too well connected — they are all 


senior politicians, high-ranking military, cosmopolitan financiers. The Man 
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Who Knew Too Much is an expression of Chesterton’s appalled awareness of 
the way we live now. 

“The Chancellor is in the pocket of the money-lenders, and has to do 
as he’s told: otherwise he’s a bankrupt and a bad sort of bankruptcy, too, 
with nothing but cards and actresses behind it. The Prime Minister was in 
the petrol contract business, and deep in it too. The Foreign Minister is a 
wreck of drink and drugs ...’ 

A hundred years later it is hard to see that anything much has changed. 
How much of the truth can ever be revealed, even under the guise of 
fiction? In the world we live in, can you really write about political crimes? 
Is it feasible to reveal the hidden corruptions of finance and the state? If you 
managed to write persuasive, insightful revelations, would you ever be able 
to get them published? Does the truth ever really emerge? 

Thirty years ago in 1986 Morris West published his novel Cassidy, 
a powerful and all-too-convincing account of New South Wales political 
corruption. Compared with West’s other bestselling titles, Cassidy has been 
somewhat neglected. But perhaps not surprisingly. 

Charles Parnell Cassidy, a New South Wales Labor premier deeply 
involved in the rackets, dies in London. Clearing up his estate, his son-in- 
law finds not only compromising documents about the interface of politics, 
business, prostitution and gambling, but also a kilogram of heroin. It is the 
beginning of some amazing revelations. The action moves between England, 
Australia, the USA and Thailand, and provides all the satisfactions of the 
political thriller. At the same time it leaves a lot of material for thought 
about the nature of our society. However, an author’s note proclaims: “This 
is a work of fiction, a fable and not a history. The characters are figments of 
the author’s imagination. Those who seek to distinguish real persons under 
the masks of fictional characters will find themselves astray. 

But when I told Morris West how much I had enjoyed the novel he 
shook his head sadly, saying that it was a ‘deformed’ work. 

‘Deformed?’ [ asked. 


In order to avoid action for defamation, he explained. 
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The Purge of 
Our Libraries 


When I was an undergraduate my tutor used to look through the lecture 
list to see what was worth attending. ‘Oh, no, he’s no good. Oh, no, you 
wouldn’t get much out of that. No, I don’t think you'd want to waste time 
there,’ he would say, adding, ‘I think you'd best just go along to the library. 

For years I felt that, awful as they have become, universities still 
provided a base for literature, history, knowledge. Continuities were 
transmitted. History preserved. Even when the teaching faltered the library 
was there. The books provided their own record. And now they are being 
thrown out. 

The destruction of libraries currently under way marks a new era of 
thought control. It is a widespread phenomenon in the developed world, and 
Australia is dutifully conforming. This is a process that has been ongoing 
for over thirty years. As far back as the 1970s a Midwestern American state 
legislator wanted to get rid of all library books that hadn’t been checked out 
in the previous two years. The purge of multiple copies from the University 
of Sydney library, and the burial of books as landfill from the University 
of Western Sydney library in the 1990s, provided me with material when I 


was writing Academia Nuts. 


Outside the library row upon row of trestle tables with row 


upon row of books culled from the shelves, a light drizzle 
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falling on them, dampening their bindings, staining their 
pages. This was not a land of book burning, this was the free 
world, here books were just thrown out and damped down 
and sold for a dollar apiece. The books remained on sale for 
a week and then they disappeared ... They were taken out in 
skips and dumped as land-fill on a reclamation site ... The 
librarian issued a statement. These were all books surplus to 
requirements. 

‘Notice, said Pawley, ‘she carefully doesn’t even say they 
were duplicates. Maybe they weren’t duplicates. Just surplus 
to requirements. It could mean anything.’ 

‘Could be any of us,’ said Dr Bee. 

Another statement followed. The books were full of 
mildew and silverfish and posed a threat to the other holdings. 


Nobody worried too much. The age of the book was past. 


But that was only the beginning of what is now a major campaign of 
destruction. Yuko Narushima reported in the Sydney Morning Herald, 8 
March 2011, that the library of the University of New South Wales had 
issued ‘an internal document listing thousands of titles due to be pulled 
from shelves. The 138-page “weeding” list includes encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries, books in foreign languages and texts on psychology, politics 
and morality. The policy, which until recently required librarians to remove 
50,000 volumes each year, does not allow the last Australian copy of any 
book to be discarded. But it has opened an ideological row about the 
function of modern libraries as more research material becomes accessible 
online. Already, thousands of books have been dumped in skips in the 
library basement ... most shocking was the disposal of a collection of 
newspapers from the 1850s and 1860s.’ 

Two months later, 12 May 2011, the Herald reported on University 
of Sydney policy. ‘One of Australia’s most prestigious university libraries 
is to get rid of 30 staff and remove 500,000 books and journals. In a flery 


question-and-answer session yesterday, John Shipp, the librarian at Fisher 
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Library at Sydney University, told staff and students of plans to reduce 
the main stack by almost half. The cull is part of a redevelopment funded 
by the federal government. The growth of e-journals and digital books 
meant some hard copies were no longer needed on shelves, which he said 
were built higher and closer together than safety and building standards 
permitted. The award-winning library has 48 kilometres of shelf space and 
needed to relocate 19, Mr Shipp said. “There’s a bursting point that we've 
reached,” he said. Items not borrowed for five years would be targeted but 
nothing would be moved to storage or discarded without consultation with 
academics. As much as 58 per cent of monographs had not been used in five 
years and talks were under way to find a storage site, he said. 

Fisher Library at the University of Sydney is the foremost English- 
language library in the southern hemisphere and South-East Asia. The 
very rationale of such an institution is that, as a copyright library with 
a lengthy history, its holdings are large. Far larger than most university 
libraries in the UK or USA. It is in the nature of such a library that it holds 
books that have not been borrowed for five years, or ten years, or thirty 
years. That is why scholars have traditionally used it, because books are 
there, and on the shelves. The stacks are open to borrowers, unlike the state 
libraries. You can go amongst them and browse and discover things not 
listed in bibliographies or discovered by search engines. All those scholars 
who have actually done any original work themselves will tell you of the 
extraordinary significance of serendipity, of just coming across a book on 
the shelves of whose existence they were unaware, of catching sight of a 
title that was unknown but that might have some relevance to the search in 
hand. Significant discoveries of esoteric facts, arcane parallels, unexpected 
contexts have recurrently been made in this way. And the discoveries are 
usually of forgotten books, books from obscure presses or remote places, 
that have not been noted in the scholarly mainstream. Books that have 
probably not been looked at for fifty years. But this is what is meant by 
library resources. Not the obvious or modish or famous or infamous, but 


the unknown or forgotten. 
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The University of NSW library claims that it “does not allow the last 
Australian copy of any book to be discarded’. The assumption being that 
as long as one copy of a book is listed somewhere in an Australian library, 
the UNSW copy can be disposed of. But though a copy of a book may be 
listed in a library catalogue, it is not necessarily retrievable. Every time I 
use the University of Sydney library I find two or three books shelved in 
the wrong location, hidden by someone who wants to consult them later, or 
accidentally misplaced. ‘A book misplaced is a book lost, a librarian once 
told me. Researching The Paraguayan Experiment in Mitchell Library in the 
1980s, whole boxes of the materials I was using went missing, and turned 
up only five years later, after the book was published. To assume that if 
‘one copy of a book is listed somewhere’ it can be retrieved and consulted 
is unsound practice. 

The eagerness with which books are being culled threatens the original 
rationale of libraries. Culling is bureaucratic speak for killing, removing, 
obliterating, censoring. To remove books into depositories removes access, 
prevents serendipitous discoveries, censors knowledge. And the shift from 
deposit to destruction is one that can all too easily and silently be made. 
Various grounds are given for culling. None of them is valid. The point of 
library holdings is that they must be value free. A judgement on the worth 
of a book is irrelevant. A collection of books deemed worthless can provide 
valuable evidence for historians, sociologists, psychologists of a society’s 
values. The historian of cultural decline may well find crucial evidence in a 
collection of trashy fiction, venal journalism or bureaucratic reports. 

To remove a book because it has not been borrowed for five years is 
absurd. Just because books aren’t borrowed doesn’t mean they shouldn't 
have been borrowed. Courses are often taught badly and the students are 
not told to read anything. What happens in another year when the courses 
have a better teacher and the students are told to read something and the 
books are out of print and can’t be ordered again? 

Moreover, many books are consulted in the library, but not borrowed. 
Books are heavy objects. Who wants to lug a pile of them home in order to 


check on one fact, one reference? Borrowing libraries are used in the same 
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way as the great state libraries that do not allow borrowing. Works are 
consulted on site. That is why desks and chairs are traditionally provided 
in the stacks. 

But in our brave new world, uncontrolled access to information has 
been deemed problematic. The shift of books to deposit libraries is an 
extension of the surveillance society. Put away anything politically incorrect 
or reactionary, or radical or progressive, depending on the current political 
agenda, and make it hard to find. Not actually destroyed, just deposited. 
The significance of that is that deposit libraries and special collections with 
restricted access all record application, entry, use and duration. Unlike the 
old open-shelf system. But just like the Internet. Everything you consult 
will be duly recorded. And may be used in evidence against you. 

Defenders of the system will say, what is the problem if you have 
nothing to hide? But governments change, agendas shift, one decade’s 
hallowed values become a criminal offence in the next. And to look at 
something now deemed unacceptable is all too readily construed as showing 
a commitment to the forbidden values. 

It is argued that books are technologically obsolete, that everything is 
available on the Internet. But not everything is available on the Internet. 
Google’s attempt to digitize the world’s out-of-print books has been halted 
by the USA courts. Its attempt to digitize the world’s newspapers, begun in 
2008, was closed down in May 2011. 

Moreover, there are problems with what is available. Project Gutenberg 
was an admirable attempt to digitize out-of-copyright and often out-of- 
print books: but the process was done by enthusiastic amateurs, and the 
texts are often badly corrupted and inaccurately transcribed. Similar work 
of digitization has been carried on by various libraries within Australia —but 
again, errors abound. All too often I have had to search out a printed book 
to check, and correct, a faulty Internet text. One of the valuable features 
of the traditional scholarly library is that it preserved variant texts, revised 
editions, and differing American, British and Australian editions. Textual 
editing is a contentious business, and even authorized scholarly texts are 


not necessarily the best editions for every purpose. The preservation of 
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the proliferation of variant texts by the traditional great libraries is not 
something that is being systematically done for the Internet. 

The current purge of libraries has its similarities with that other great 
period of destruction in sixteenth-century England, when the cathedral 
and monastic libraries were systematically purged. Then as now it was 
argued there were problems of space. But what was thrown out was 
material relating to the newly prohibited Roman Catholic faith, and to 
what were deemed monkish, magical and pagan manuscripts. Then as now 
was a period of technological revolution. Printed books were superseding 
manuscripts and the argument was that the old technology of manuscripts 
was out of date, elitist, restrictive. Everything was now becoming available 
in the new medium of print, it could be claimed. It wasn’t, of course. And 
some of it never was. 

John Bale described in 1549 how purchasers of the former monasteries 
disposed of the library holdings: ‘some to serve their jakes [i.e. as toilet 
paper], some to scour their candlesticks, and some to rub their boots. Some 
they sold to the grocers and soap sellers, and some they sent overseas to 
the bookbinders, not in small number, but at times whole ships full to the 
wondering of foreign nations. 

The expanding printing industry used vellum manuscripts for the 
inner binding strips of books. That ensured that most manuscripts did not 
survive, so if you wanted information you had to buy books. Commercial 
gain combined neatly with ideological purging. 

And how secure are on-line resources? In Nineteen Eighty-Four George 
Orwell postulated a future in which books were revised and rewritten to 
accord with the current requirements of the state. It is much easier to revise a 
digitized text than to reprint a whole edition of a book. The vulnerability of 
a handful of digital records to the control of the state or to the intrusions of 
hackers is not something that can easily be dismissed. What if a concerted 
cyber attack brought the whole system down? Or a significant part of it, 
irreparably? The lack of back-up in contemporary high-tech systems has 
already been demonstrated; a volcano in Iceland can disrupt the entire 


world’s air traffic. A tsunami in Japan can halt vehicle production globally. 
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Printed books in due course did supersede manuscripts. But scholars 
still consult those manuscripts that survive. It is argued now that scholars 
and students prefer to research online. Some do, some don’t. Books and 
online resources offer different approaches, different experiences, different 


results. Ideally, access to both should be provided. And easily could be. 
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Libraries Yet Once More 


Over the last decade university libraries have been systematically removing 
books from their shelves. Various reasons have been given. The University 
of Western Sydney dumped consignments of them as landfill, claiming 
they were surplus to requirements or infested with silverfish. Other libraries 
sold off or gave away allegedly duplicate copies on trestle tables at their 
entrance. The University of Sydney library removed half a million copies 
claiming that it had run out of shelf space and that electronic journals 
and digital books meant hard copies were no longer needed. Anything not 
borrowed in the previous five years was consigned to an off-campus deposit 
library. 

The last major purge of libraries in the English-speaking world took 
place 500 years ago after Henry VIII closed and sold off the monasteries in 
Britain. Their libraries were destroyed, the books and manuscripts scattered, 
marketed for scrap, or just abandoned. The process was continued under 
Edward VI when the reforming commissioners massively purged university 
and college libraries of what were officially termed outdated and space- 
consuming volumes. 

The ideological nature of the sixteenth-century purges is quite clear: to 
remove items identifiable as Roman Catholic. The ideological nature of the 
current purge is less obvious but the dubious arguments — outdated, lack of 
space — are significantly similar. With both purges there is a technological 


issue. Much if not most of the monastic library holdings were in manuscript. 
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Printing was rapidly replacing manuscript copying. The emergent 
publishing industry eagerly replaced manuscripts by consuming them, 
using the manuscript vellum in binding. This ensured that manuscripts 
were systematically destroyed and future libraries would consist primarily 
of printed books. The whole purge was good for the printing and publishing 
industries just as digitization is good for those businesses involved in the 
Internet. It is not clear how good this is for readers. 

Manuscripts gave place to books. Now it is books that are being 
systematically destroyed or relegated to depositories. Google’s plan to 
digitize every book in existence, regardless of copyright, reveals such 
a frighteningly overweening, totalitarian ambition that our suspicions 
should immediately be aroused. Digitized texts can readily be altered or 
deleted altogether — much more readily than attempting to withdraw and 
destroy an entire print run of a physical book. The potential for censorship 
is obvious. Already trigger warnings are now commonly installed on 
electronic books in American university libraries to tell readers something 
troubling or challenging or allegedly offensive may be in the text they have 
downloaded. The next step could be rewritten passages, replaced words, or 
deletion and suppression. 

Suspicion should also be alerted to the likelihood that not everything 
will be digitized, certainly not every variant edition. The National Library 
of Australia’s Trove project invaluably provides digital access to Australian 
newspapers from their first issues — though only in one edition. But most 
newspapers were published in a number of editions, sometimes with 
significantly different content. And inevitably some books are going to be 
deemed too trivial or too badly produced or too ephemeral to be bothered 
with digitizing. Others may well be deemed politically incorrect or socially 
or philosophically unacceptable. 

In the meantime, though far from everything is available digitally, 
books are being culled from our libraries. Removing books before 
digitization has duplicated them all indicates that the aim is a purge 
as much as a modernization. And dependence on digitization has huge 


problems. Continual technical developments and built-in obsolescence 
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have meant that operating systems are continually being superseded and 
often there are no longer the facilities to read old-style storage devices. 
Remember floppy disks? Let alone the earlier un-floppy ones? Cyber attacks 
and systems failures routinely reported show the vulnerability of the digital 
library. It is not inconceivable that digitized books could be selectively 
or randomly wiped out. It is all too conceivable that power failures from 
accident, attack, oil embargos or economic downturns will at various times 
prevent access to digitally stored material. But you can read books without 
electricity in the daytime. And use candles at night. 

A traditional library like the University of Sydney’s Fisher library 
allowed open access to its stacks. You could browse and discover books you 
were unaware of, shelved in the subject areas you consulted. It is impossible 
to do this with deposit libraries: yes, there is a catalogue but if you do not 
know that a book exists, how can you locate it by title or author? Walking 
past the shelves you could find it and consult it immediately. All without 
any record of your using it. And in these times of rapid reversal of what 
the state deems socially and legally acceptable, of the censorship implicit 
in political correctness, serious researchers or casual, curious readers might 
well prefer their reading not to be automatically recorded. And every digital 
search is recorded. 

Alison Broinowski, reviewing my novel Asian Dawn, wrote: “The 
name Kolkata dates the story after 2001, but from Plant’s reluctant use 
of the Internet you'd hardly know it. Having no laptop, Plant wonders 
whether to make a list in his head or commit it to paper which might 
be found. Ghosh and Ackerman seem not to have computers and don’t 
use email. None of them has a mobile phone. Plant hunts for monographs 
in the library and bookshop, not in the university's web catalogue, and 
when trying to find out Starr’s background he doesn’t think of Google or 
Facebook. Why ever not?” 

The answer is that Plant, as a private-eye whose investigations often 
seem to touch on the political, tries to reduce the amount of surveillance on 
his activities. So he does not carry a mobile phone since calls and contacts 


can be hacked into by law enforcement, security services, global media, 
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other private detectives, and any young geek, and his whereabouts can be 
triangulated. For a similar reason he does not use the Internet, since searches 
are all monitored and accessible to too many agencies, governmental, 
security, commercial and private. That is why when he needed information 
on a dodgy publisher, his offsider Fullalove advises: ‘First thing we go to the 
university, check out your friend Starr in the library. We go to the reference 
section. Open shelves. We don’t have to ask a librarian. We don’t have to 
borrow anything. No record, no personal contact. Forget the web. Forget 
electronics. That’s all monitored. We just take a pen and paper, whiz in, 
whiz out, then you buy me breakfast. And no one need ever known we've 
been there.’ ‘And what do we look up?’ “Whatever's there. We start with the 
Marquis Who’s Who in the World. 

Well, that was the idea. But in the time between my correcting the 
proofs and publication, Fullalove’s strategy had indeed become out of date. 
When I next went into Fisher Library to look up the British Who’s Who | 
discovered that it was no longer there. The whole reference section with its 
directories of Who's Who, Who’s Who in the World, Contemporary Writers, 
Contemporary Novelists and such like had gone. Purged. 

But worse than that is the incredible fact that Who's Who was no longer 
in the library at all. It was not in deposit. The back volumes stretching 
back a century were not in deposit. The British Who’s Who is the standard 
reference source for details about current figures deemed important in 
the UK. It is the original and basic reference work of its kind. Directories 
like Who’ Who should never be thrown out; they may be superseded each 
year for current information, but previous volumes provide a unique and 
invaluable record of who was who, and whose entry has been removed, and 
the year someone gained entry to its pages, and the changes they may have 
made to the information they chose to reveal. And having thrown Who’s 
Who out, the largest library in the southern hemisphere, as it proudly calls 
itself, did not bother to organize an electronic subscription to the directory. 

One of the problems is that universities no longer function as preservers 
of the accumulated history and culture of our society but as money-making 


institutions offering contemporary career courses. Dr Dee, the sixteenth- 
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century mathematician and adviser to Queen Elizabeth and her ministers, 
was appalled at the destruction of the monastic libraries. He wrote a 
proposal for the establishment of a National Library to preserve those 
books and manuscripts that had been abandoned. He was disregarded. He 
rescued a number of them for his own library, the largest private library 
in Britain, which was then mysteriously burgled when he was out of the 
country. 

What proposal would be effective now to save books from destruction? 
What alternatives are there? Apart from municipal libraries, which regularly 
purge their holdings of older books, there are other institutions. Schools, 
colleges, seminaries, monasteries, nunneries, learned societies, local 
history museums, schools of art and mechanics’ institutes, writers centres, 
parliaments, media organizations, even a number of employers with the 
cultural welfare of their employees at heart like the NSW state railways, 
all have over the years maintained libraries. Those that still survive provide 
a potential alternative to those libraries committed to destroying books. 
They allow the possibility of preserving a book culture if the commitment 
is there. 

Of course it may be argued that what all this says is that I am old- 
fashioned and out of date and out of touch in my fetishism of arbitrary 
objects like books. In which case there may be good reasons to preserve 
these archaic objects. As much as paintings, sculptures, china, jewellery, 
tribal objects and the rest, books have been avidly collected. Collections 
of books as artefacts will inevitably attain the role, and exchange value, of 
collections of old china, suits of armour, dolls houses and shrunken heads, 
the stuff of television programmes like Antiques Roadshow and Bargain 
Hunt. In merely material terms collections of books are collections of 
accrued capital. As our institutional libraries cull and purge more and more 
books from their shelves, surviving collections will increase in value. And 
the opportunities for adding to these resources are there. I have heard so 
many stories of writers and retired scholars and collectors failing to dispose 
of their collections of books, magnificent collections assembled over the 


years and containing rare and esoteric materials. Universities are no longer 
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interested in acquiring such collections. But these other, smaller, private 
libraries could provide a home and valuably help preserve our cultural 
traditions and heritage. 

Tam not opposed to digital books. Some of my own books are available 
digitally, some not. I would happily have them all digitized. It is surely 
irresponsible to purge book holdings when far from everything is accessible 
digitally. It would surely be more sensible to maintain both physical and 
digital books on ready access until everything is available digitally. Indeed, 


there is no reason why both systems could not co-exist for years to come. 
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The Surveillance Society 


The panopticon was Jeremy Bentham’s eighteenth-century proposal for 
a prison, architecturally devised so that one warder could from a single 
position look into every cell. Of course, the warder would not be looking 
into every cell simultaneously, or into any cell all of the time. But there was 
no way that the individual prisoner could know whether the warder was 
watching or not. It was a control mechanism that instilled a climate of fear. 

This was a concept designed for prisons. The surveillance was of 
people already tried and convicted and gaoled. But with our contemporary 
surveillance society, it is not only prisoners who are under observation, it 
is all of us. Once again we do not know if and when we are being actively 
observed. But data about us and our way of life is being actively recorded and 
can be summoned up and examined. And, ina great advance on Bentham’s 
proposal, it can all be examined retrospectively. It is all on record. The 
quantum leap on the panopticon proposal is that the possibility of real 
time total surveillance has now incorporated the actuality of unlimited 
retrospective surveillance. 

The full details of the collection, storage and distribution of the 
personal data that Facebook has acquired are not fully clear. The numbers 
of people affected varies in the different figures put forward. Eighty-seven 
million by one account. But other accounts suggest that the 2.1 billion 
Facebook users have had their phone numbers and other personal date 


‘scraped’ and their privacy compromised. And Facebook is only one of 
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a number of businesses involved in collecting our personal data. Some 
commentators say that Google acquires even more personal data through 
our Internet searches. Not only our participation in social media, but all 
our electronic transactions are recorded, from credit card purchases, loyalty 
card and frequent flyer linked purchases, opal card travel records, library 
borrowings, road and bridge tolls, phone calls, emails and Internet activity. 

Facebook and Google are free of any subscription charges. Anyone 
can use their services. They generate their considerable income from selling 
the information about people who use their services to advertisers, who 
can then target individuals with the sort of product that analysis of their 
Facebook and Google activities suggests they might wish to buy. Something 
like eighty per cent of the advertising expenditure that used to be spread 
across radio, television, newspapers, magazines and billboards has now 
been moved to the Internet. That is why newspapers and magazines are 
dying and television seems to consist of endless repeats of old programmes. 

The collection and marketing of personal data for commercial 
purposes may not at first sight seem too troubling an activity. What is 
troubling is whether this is anything like the full story. Computerization, 
digitization and electronic communications have markedly changed the 
nature of the world we live in. A clear demonstration of this can be found 
in crime fiction, whether in book, film or television. From Sherlock Holmes 
through Father Brown to Miss Marple and Inspector Morse detection was 
a matter of intuition, observation, deduction and clues. But the first thing 
the contemporary detective does is to order up the victims’ and suspects’ 
phone records, seize their computers to check their emails and Internet 
searches, check their bus and train and aircraft travel records, and trawl 
through the surveillance cameras of the streets, shopping malls and roads. 
‘These records are not just of the moment, they reach back in time — how 
far it is hard to know. 

Allegedly the intelligence agencies and espionage outfits of Australia, 
the USA and the UK are prohibited from conducting mass surveillance 
of their own people’s phone and Internet records. They can spy on foreign 


electronic transactions, but specific warrants and approvals are required 
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for internal surveillance. This is, no doubt, frustrating for those agencies. 
However there is nothing, as far we know, that prevents them from 
purchasing personal data already acquired by commercial enterprises. 
Documents released by Edward Snowden, the former contractor for the 
American National Security Agency, showed that the NSA had been 
‘collecting rivers of personal data — emails, photos, instant-message 
conversations — from nine leading Internet companies, including Google, 
Facebook, Yahoo and Microsoft’ (Nicholas Confessore, New York Times, 
reprinted in the Australian, 20 August 2018). The concern about Facebook 
and Google providing personal data to advertisers is trivial compared 
with the possibility that ASIO, MI5, the FBI, CIA and the rest may be 
acquiring all that personal data of likes, dislikes, beliefs, prejudices, friends, 
associates, Internet searches, e-book purchases and so on. Indeed, those 
agencies would surely feel that they were being remiss in not acquiring 
such data so readily available on the free market. A month after this essay 
was first published, the Daily Telegraph reported (26 September 2018) that 
the Australian Department of Defence had been paying ‘several companies 
almost $1.3 million over the past four years to monitor the Facebook, 
Instagram and Twitter posts’. 

Whatever the intention of the founders of WikiLeaks, their site is 
now a prime source on all the dissidents, rebels, cynics, nay-sayers and 
nonconformists who log on to it. Log on to it and surely your electronic 
communications in the future will be tagged. You will be watched 
for further signs of subversive interests. It is, indeed, no more than an 
electronic version of all those petitions we used to sign, giving our names 
and addresses, protesting against the Vietnam war or nuclear weapons or 
whatever causes we were committed to. Who got to read those lists and file 
those names and addresses we can only speculate. 

Of course there has always been surveillance. I remember receiving a 
letter from the old Eastern bloc, Yugoslavia or Hungary or Czechoslovakia, 
in the days when I had the occasional story translated and published there. (I 
remember fondly the title of the Bulgarian journal of comedy, Laughter and 


Pain.) The letter was addressed to me at the university, but it was delivered 
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to my post office box in Leichhardt. Clearly it had been intercepted and 
opened and read and then bundled up along with my other mail, rather 
carelessly in regard to its proclaimed address. That sort of thing involved a 
fair bit of manual effort. Now emails can be automatically monitored and 
tagged, and, if some keyword or phrase turns up, noticed. 

If you are not doing anything wrong or subversive, why would you 
worry? True enough. But it has become so easy to do something wrong. 
Things that used to be perfectly acceptable at one time are regularly declared 
to be wrong at another. And in the climate of extreme ‘political correctness’ 
and increasing intrusion and bullying from the state and special interest 
groups, these shifts can get you into trouble. Take the reversal in attitude to 
cannabis, cocaine, opium — perfectly legal and acceptable until the end of 
the nineteenth century, now criminalized substances. Take homosexuality, 
illegal till the later twentieth century: now homophobia can get people into 
trouble and same-sex marriage is legal. Words have become proscribed: 
Agatha Christie’s Ten Little Niggers has been retitled a couple of times to 
avoid suppression in accord with race relationship legislation. The issue is 
not the rights and wrongs of such cases, but the way in which values have 
been changed, and the way in which trouble can be caused. A colleague of 
mine was forced out of the university when his private emails were hacked 
into or downloaded, and appeared in an on-line magazine; he had used 
prohibited words and expressed forbidden opinions. He is not the only 
person whose career has been destroyed in this way. 

Email correspondence is not secure. No Internet transaction is 
secure. ‘Every single electronic communication leaves metadata footprints 
that authorities can legally request without a warrant under the Federal 
Crimes Act’ the investigative journalist Ross Coulthard was quoted in the 
Australian (16 April 2018) as saying, warning whistle-blowers to avoid email 
and phone communication. ‘I don’t think people realize how dangerous it 
is to communicate directly on electronic media with journalists. Don’t do 
it. Write me a letter. 

You can try and limit the electronic trace that you leave. But that in 


itself is probably the sort of thing that attracts attention. In my novel The 
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Travel Writer my private-eye Plant asks the conspiracy theorist Fullalove: 
“Have you ever considered that all your anti-surveillance tricks make you 
stick out like a prime suspect? No credit card, only cash transactions, no 
Internet history, no social media profile, it’s the classic profile of someone 


inviting being put under surveillance. 
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Advertising 


Advertising is so much a part of our daily lives now that we rarely think 
about it. Except to press mute on the television remote control when 
advertisements appear. But that is just a matter of shutting them out, 
not of analysing them. We used to be more analytical. | remember my 
schoolteachers pointing out how advertising slogans could be manipulative 
and of questionable honesty. A fellow student of mine at college told me 
how he had spent thirty minutes gazing at shelves of toothpaste, in order 
to work out — and resist — those that were using subliminal slogans and 
devices to persuade him to buy them. 

Yet even when we have decoded the strategies by which advertisers try 
to manipulate us, and when we have geared ourselves up for a critical and 
sceptical reading of advertisers’ claims and have resisted their blandishments, 
advertising still has considerable control over our lives. Advertising is big 
business. Twenty per cent of budget is the figure often quoted for the 
amount major manufacturers allocate to spend on advertising, whether 
motor cars, soft drinks or movies. That is a lot of money. 

Until the development of the Internet, most of the advertising budget 
was spent on radio, television, newspapers and magazines. Free-to-air 
television was only free because it was financed by advertising. The same 
with radio. Newspapers and magazines were able to keep their cover prices 
low because their revenue came not only from sales of copies but from sales 


of advertising space. 
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This came at a cost. He who pays the piper calls the tune. If advertisers 
did not like the policies of a newspaper, they would refuse to advertise in 
it. In his study of the nineteenth-century poet and journalist John Farrell, 
Paul Stenhouse records how Farrell became editor of the Sydney Daily 
Telegraph in 1890, only to resign the position after nine months because his 
political line was too radical for business interests and advertising dropped 
off. The same thing had happened to William Lane, later the founder of the 
New Australia settlement in Paraguay, when he started 7he Boomerang in 
Brisbane in 1887. He, too, had to surrender the editorship when advertising 
dropped away because of his political line and the paper was in financial 
trouble. 

Advertisers wielded the same power in television. By withdrawing 
advertising they were able to force the withdrawal of programming they 
did not like. There are well-attested cases of this happening in the early 
years of television, though it is an issue rarely mentioned today. Now it is 
the case that programmes that are going to alienate potential advertisers 
simply do not get made. Advertising in effect operates a pre-production 
censorship. The sensitive topics are sometimes political, sometimes they are 
a matter of involving topics that might imply criticism of certain marketed 
products. But other issues are simply a matter of quality. If a proposed 
programme is perceived as attracting only a minority audience, then it is of 
little use to most advertisers and will not be made. 

The consequences of this sort of power held by advertising are far- 
reaching. Much of our television is made in the United States. The United 
States is and has continued to be an immigrant society. Much of its 
population does not have English as a first language. For advertisers to 
reach this large, diverse audience, certain strategies are put in place: a focus 
on the visual, on dramatic images or events, and a limited basic vocabulary 
that is not beyond the reach of the mass of the population. Seven hundred 
words is the figure sometimes quoted. 

The vocabulary of seven hundred words applies not only to the 
advertisements. Few people watch television just for the advertisements. 


‘The scripts of the programmes, the sit-coms and crime shows and so on in 
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which the advertisements are placed also need to have a limited vocabulary 
in order to be readily understood by viewers with a limited knowledge 
of English. Otherwise the programmes will not be watched. Inevitably, 
this results in a dumbing down, in a curtailment of the rich resources of 
the English language. Not only vocabulary is reduced, but the rich verbal 
constructions we inherited are also now lost. Complex sentences with 
subordinate clauses, along with subjunctives and the past perfect, have 
been abandoned. Subtlety, allusion and ambiguity are all lost. And the 
consequences of this have spread beyond television into the entire culture. 
Look, for instance, at the language of American writing today, compare the 
language of contemporary American fiction with that of Henry James, or 
look at the touted minimalism of much of the poetic production. 

And then there is the advertorial, the piece in a newspaper or magazine 
that is in effect what used to be called, to use a term originating in the early 
eighteenth century, a ‘puff — effectively an advertisement masquerading as 
an article, like a promotion of a holiday resort or a labour-saving product 
or whatever. Sometimes a note at the end of the piece tells us that the 
journalist got a free trip in order to write it. Sometimes a straightforward 
advertisement backs up the article elsewhere in the paper. The variations of 
advertorial are legion. A version has moved to television where it is called 
product placement. What brand of motor-car or stylish clothing appears 
in your favourite show? Were they chosen by the producer or designer 
for creative reasons, or were they paid for by an advertising agency? The 
technology is now such that the product can be inserted, or changed, later, 
after the initial digital recording. 

Then there is the corporate advertising that pops up in newspapers 
and television, with no obvious product being sold. Is it just a matter of big 
business keeping its name in the public eye? Or is it a means of providing 
revenue to the broadcasting station or the newspaper publisher, with a 
consequent insurance policy to the advertiser. Large corporate spenders on 
advertising are hardly likely to be the subject of critical investigation on 
the news and current affairs programmes. They expect something in return 


for their money. The premier of NSW, Neville Wran, responded to the 
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coverage he was getting in the Sydney Morning Herald by withdrawing all 
government advertising from it for a while. 

The introduction of those colour magazine supplements that the 
weekend and sometimes the daily newspapers carry were a response not to 
anything readers wanted to read, but to attract new advertising revenue. 
Introduced at a time that newspapers did not print in colour, they attracted 
quality advertising that required quality colour reproduction, and that 
had previously been confined to magazines. The content between the 
advertisements was of secondary importance. 

In theory the Internet was to be an ideal medium for carrying the 
content of newspapers and magazines without print, paper and production 
costs and so without the need for advertising. But it was realized rapidly, if 
not from the first designs, that it was an ideal medium for advertising. An 
advertisement direct to your personal computer. Income from advertising 
on their sites is one of the two major sources of revenue for Facebook, 
Google and suchlike; the other is collecting and selling personal data about 
their users. 

It has been estimated that about eighty per cent of the advertising 
expenditure that used to spread over radio, television, magazines, 
newspapers and billboards has now gone to the Internet. This has left 
many newspapers, magazines and broadcasters in serious trouble, with 
some going out of business. Whether the shift of advertising to the Internet 
was justified has been questioned. There are serious doubts about the 
penetration and effectiveness of Internet advertising, and the claims of 
audiences reached have been shown to be inflated. As to why there was 
such a huge migration of advertising, the answer in part lies in the nature 
of the advertising business. 

The media agencies that place advertising on television, newspapers 
and the Internet, are paid by their clients, the clients who have something 
they want advertised. But the agencies’ profitability comes from the rebates 
they receive from the media corporations with which they place the 
advertisements. According to Mark Ritson in the Australian’s media section, 


14 May 2018, the rebates to the agencies from placing advertisements 
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in radio and television are around five per cent. But digital media offer 
rebates of twenty to thirty-five per cent of spending. Up to seven times 
more. No wonder the agencies are keen to place advertising on the Internet 
rather than with traditional media. The weakening and undermining 
of traditional television and newspapers is a direct consequence of their 
dependence on advertising. It is not simply a matter of the emergence of 
the new digital technology. 

It was precisely to avoid this vulnerability to commercial forces that 
public service broadcasting was established. The original model for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, which was followed by the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation, was for radio and television to be financed 
by the listener and viewer through licence fees, together with funds from 
taxation. It was a model that allowed for quality productions not driven 
by commercial considerations. This is the justification for the continued 
taxpayer funding of the ABC. Whether the ABC is fulfilling its charter in 
providing the expected quality and independence is another issue. 

Otherwise, if you want to avoid the tyranny of advertising’s control 
over our entertainment and information sources, turn to books. Except 
for some paperbacks in the Second World War, books have not carried 
advertising. They are free from those pressures that control and limit what 
is available. It is still possible to find uncompromised quality in books. 
Even if it is hard to find bookshops that stock them. But that is yet another 


problem. 
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Who Do You Think 
You Are Writing For? 


Invited to a conference to discuss the topic of “Writing for new and 
different audiences’, I could only say that, as a novelist and short story 
writer, with my own fiction I have rarely written for an audience or with 
an audience in mind. The responsibility of writers is to their art. Writers 
write what they are driven to or inspired to or motivated to write. Writing 
is a vocation, a calling, a mission. The writer endeavours to tell the truth. 
To evoke the world in all its richness and complexity and contradictions. A 
vision is a vision, not something to be tailored or trimmed or compromised 
by concerns about audience reception. As a young Chinese student said to 
me, to write what an audience expects is to fail to offer anything new. ‘Stale 
water, was how she put it. 

It is not that I do not want an audience. But it is only after I have 
written the work that I look for an outlet. It is at this point that I consider 
the possibilities: will this publication accept this material? Can I slip this 
piece into this newspaper? Can I get this past the editorial board of that 
journal? This is the stage at which you draw on your knowledge of the 
agendas and prejudices and benightedness and strengths and limitations of 
the available media. But you don’t shape your initial vision to this audience 
or that outlet. To do that is to be irrevocably compromised and corrupted. 


And if you are willing to be compromised and corrupted, there are many 
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much easier and more profitable occupations to take up than that of being 
a writer. 

In getting work into print there is every opportunity for subterfuge 
and dissimulation and calculated cunning. The writer inevitably learns 
those skills. But they are the compromises and corruptions of the process 
of reaching audiences and should be kept in those areas. They should not 
be brought into play to contaminate the process of creation. 

As for the right to be heard, another conference topic, this is a splendid 
concept. If only there were any reality to it. Writers have to find ways to 
make themselves heard. In the harsh realities of contemporary human 
existence, there are few if any inalienable rights. Let us not delude ourselves. 
Serious writers have to struggle to make themselves heard. That is part of 
the writer’s calling. 

As for the market for writing, global or parochial, the question to 
be asked is, why a market? Is the whole purpose of human existence the 
market? Are there no other values than market values? Looking at the 
dominant culture of our societies, the answer would seem to be No, at the 
present time. 

Yet this has not always been the case. In living memory there have 
been other centres of value in our societies. Religious values with their 
morality and ethics began to be challenged in the West throughout the last 
century. Culture began to occupy the space religion held. But for a while 
there were multiple sites for cultural value, before they were all surrendered 
to the monopoly of the market. 

There were the universities, which enshrined and preserved and 
transmitted the accumulated achievements and wisdom of the Western 
cultural tradition. Writing was a major part of them. Departments of 
literature used to be huge, four times their current size. The literary tradition 
was perpetuated by them; the great books of the past were interpreted and 
reinterpreted. This was one of the ways in which you learned to be a writer 
— by reading and studying the work of earlier writers. 

Of course, to the young writer this often seemed to be annoyingly 


focused on the past. We wanted to become the future. But the way to the 
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future was by building on, and adapting, and dialectically responding to 
the achievements of the past. The displacement of the study of literature by 
creative writing courses may prove to be our cultural undoing. The shift of 
our universities to market values will ensure our cultural collapse. 

Universities used to preserve the past. The publishing industry 
promoted the present, and kept the classics in print. Publishing was 
generally oriented to commercial profit — though there were distinguished 
publishers, like Rupert Hart-Davis, who would never publish a book simply 
because it would make money. Quality was essential. And while most 
publishers were hopeful of making money, they would use some of the 
profits from their commercial titles to subsidize non-profitable poetry and 
fiction in whose quality they believed. But gradually those independent 
publishers have been taken over by and absorbed into multinational global 
corporations, all carrying huge levels of tax-deductible debt and requiring 
substantial cash returns on their operations, all committed to the free- 
market economics and managerial ideologies, by which every title must 
stand alone and make a profit. Much of what they publish fails dismally to 
sell, but that is a separate issue. 

And then there was the literary community, the world of the writers. 
They distinguished themselves from the universities’ focus on the past 
and from the publishers’ commitment to financial profit. The literary 
community offered a third centre of value — of contemporary creation, of 
innovation, of art. It was not preoccupied with adjusting to this market, 
with providing that product, nor trapped into being well enough behaved 
to be bought off by government grants. It believed in its own values. Of 
course it was, and still is, delighted to achieve commercial success. I am 
very happy when my books sell, and I would be happy if they sold more. 

Well, there are still some writers who believe in uncompromised 
literary values. Just as some publishers still believe in literature, and just 
as some university academics still believe in maintaining the cultural 
tradition. They may all be in a small minority. But the contemporary world 


situation, both economic and cultural, is in deep crisis. The values of the 
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market economy are in question. Out of the imminent chaos, there is the 
hope that true values will once again emerge. 

So yes, it is good to have an audience. Yes, it is good when one’s books 
sell. But the true reward of writing is the writing itself, the act of creation, 


making something worthwhile, something beautiful, something true. 
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Ghost Story 


I have never seen a ghost. But one of the first stories | wrote was about a 
ghost. It was the first story I ever had published — in the school magazine, it 
was that long ago. Over the years it has recurred again and again, one way 
and another. Hauntingly, it might be said. 

The school I went to in England was primarily a day school, but it 
had a boarding house called Whiteladies, which had been built on the site 
of a medieval nunnery. An old Gothic arch still stood in the headmaster’s 
garden. Tradition had it that an underground tunnel had led from the 
nunnery to Worcester Cathedral, and that a nun had been trapped in the 
tunnel and died. The boarders claimed that her ghost still haunted the 
school. It provided the basis for this early story I wrote. 

‘She trailed along behind the others as they returned along the 
underground corridor ... But she had sat there crying for too long. The 
door at the end of the passage would be closed, barred, bolted. She ran. She 
ran through the blackness of the corridor, on, on. 

A decade later in the 1970s I was experimenting with new modes 
of fiction, post-modernism before we had a name for it. We just called it 
the new writing. I wrote a story called “The West Midland Underground’ 
which consisted of a series of separate episodes and images, all offering 
versions of the concept of the ‘underground’. These were the years of the 
counter-culture, the alternative media, the underground press and I was 


playing on those concepts, and their unlikely presence in the conservative 
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West Midlands I had grown up in. I incorporated a couple of paragraphs 
about the ghost and the underground tunnel from my school magazine 
story into this piece, collage being one of the old modernist tricks we 
were experimenting with. And, self-referentialism being another new 
post-modern device, I referred to my having used the ghost and tunnel in 
another story written in the mid-seventies: ‘In 1959 I was writing about the 
nun’s tunnel in the school magazine. In 1972 I add her into a story about 
cats in London. Why do I return to the nun’s tunnel? The door was bolted. 
She died in the tunnel between the cathedral and the nunnery and her 
ghost still walks. 

“The West Midland Underground’ became the title story of a 
collection I published in 1975. It was reprinted in four selections of my 
stories published in the 1990s in Australia, England, the USA, and India, 
and in a couple of anthologies. 

I thought no more of it for years. Then, browsing through a second- 
hand bookshop not so long ago I came across a novel, The White Ladies of 
Worcester: A Romance of the Twelfth Century, by Florence L. Barclay. First 
published in 1917, it had gone into a second edition in 1924. The copy I 
bought was in its twelfth printing. The novel is still available in digitized 
editions on-line. 

The first chapter was called “The Subterranean Way’. It related how 
‘Sister Agatha, weakened by prolonged fasting, and chancing to walk last 
in the procession, fainted and falling silently, remained behind, unnoticed, 
in the solitude and darkness ... They found her frail body lying prone 
against the door ...’ 

Florence Barclay (1862-1921) was an English historical novelist. Her 
bestselling novel The Rosary (1909) was made into five movie versions, a 
three-act French play, and translated into eight languages. She was one of 
three daughters of an Anglican clergyman and her sister, Maud Ballington 
Booth, became leader of the Salvation Army in the USA. In 1881 Florence 
married the Reverend Charles Barclay. They honeymooned in the Holy 
Land and in Shechem they are said to have discovered Jacob’s Well, where 


Jesus met the woman of Samaria. 
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Was The White Ladies of Worcester a work entirely fictional or was it 
based on an historical legend? Were the accounts of the ghost still walking 
the corridors of the boarding school true, or was it a tall story derived 
not from a seven-century-old event but from an early twentieth-century 
historical romance? I did not know. 

There the story might have ended, but ghosts have a habit of 
reappearing. The university belatedly forwarded me a batch of letters that 
had been sitting awaiting collection. Having retired, I had not been in to 
collect any mail for a while. One of the letters, posted three or four years 
earlier, was from the west coast of Ireland from someone who had read my 
story. A West Midlander himself originally, he had been drawn to the story 
because of its title. The reason he was writing to me was because of the 
episode about the ghost of the nun. 

As a young teenager, he wrote, he had been at evensong in Worcester 
Cathedral one time, when a ghostly figure in medieval nun’s costume had 
walked down the aisle. His parents had not seen it. No one else seemed to 
have seen it. But the vivid memory of it had stayed with him for years. And 


then, reading my story, he had encountered the ghost again. 
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Books and Their Survival 


Back half a century ago I was lecturing at the University of Birmingham. 
Richard Hoggart, one of the professors there, was asked by UNESCO to 
provide a report on Cultural Policy in Great Britain. Having better things 
to do he passed it on to me and another assistant lecturer. I thought it 
might be a way to escape the university into the world of arts and culture 
and global travel. “Well, it’s not deathless prose, Hoggart commented when 
we completed the report, but UNESCO liked it and published it. Hoggart 
got the job of Director-General of UNESCO. I continued teaching in 
universities for another thirty years. 

Amongst the sections I wrote was the one on publishing and one of 
the pieces of information I discovered was that only fifteen per cent of the 
British population ever entered a bookshop. It was alarming information 
for someone who wanted to be a novelist. 

It was something that alarmed the publishing industry and there were 
various attempts to make books more accessible. For a while newsagents 
would stock a selection of mass-market paperbacks. I seem to remember 
even petrol stations. Airports, anyway, soon became a venue and ‘airport 
novels’ became a descriptive term, both dismissive and envious, of those 
books that sold well there. 

A major breakthrough came with the emergence of supermarket-style 
stores such as Target, K-Mart and Big W as major retail outlets for books. 


The old department stores had always stocked books. But a new strategy 
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developed. These new stores placed large orders and in return demanded 
large discounts. Bookshops generally receive a forty per cent discount of 
the recommended retail price. The new stores asked for and got a sixty per 
cent discount. The books were supplied on firm sale and no returns were 
allowed. With the abolition of retail price maintenance, a sixty per cent 
discount meant that the books could be marketed at twenty or thirty per 
cent off RRP and, increasingly, at half price. 

This moved a lot of books to people who would not have gone into a 
bookshop. And these stores became a ready source of books for Christmas 
and birthday presents. But the small independent bookshops suffered 
because they did not order in large enough quantities to get the sixty per 
cent discount, and so could not match the reduced prices in the stores. And 
these were the popular books the sale of which in the past had enabled 
independent bookshops to survive and offer a wide range of less popular 
titles. 

The chain stores approached marketing books the way they approached 
marketing in general. The look and size of the product mattered. Books 
became bigger in format, like eggplants and capsicums and fruit in the 
supermarkets. Insofar as books had been reaching significant mass markets 
in the mid twentieth century, those that did had generally been in the 
pocketbook Penguin style paperback format. They would fit into your 
pocket. They were popular in the Second World War, they fitted into 
service uniforms. But the chain stores liked, and got, the big, overblown 
look. 

They also got a careful, narrow range of books. They were popular, 
and there’s nothing wrong with that. But they were carefully vetted. These 
were not specialist bookshops but mass-market stores, they could not 
afford to alienate their regular customers by displaying material that might 
offend. These shops were big business. They did not want trouble. In effect 
they operate a censorship system, as the television channels and cinemas 
always have done. When publishers’ marketing departments reject a book 
on the grounds that the shops won't stock it, these are the shops they have 


in mind. 
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These were books that made money and increasingly the publishing 
industry focused on these and became dependent on them. As the industry 
became globalized and corporatized and driven by accountants concerned 
with profit, dividends and servicing debt, the tradition of publishers 
providing significant works for minority audiences came under threat. In 
some cases that tradition was abolished. How many of the major publishing 
conglomerates still publish poetry, if any? And as the independent 
booksellers went out of business, there were fewer and fewer outlets for 
non-mass market books. 

In one way the Internet has offered a means of countering some of 
these problems. If you can’t find a book in your local bookshop, or you 
can’t even find a local bookshop, then you can go online and look for it. 
But the success of Amazon and other Internet bookstores has been at the 
cost of further disrupting traditional bookshops. In Australia the Angus 
& Robertson and the Borders chains have both gone out of business. 
Independent shops have been even harder hit. This is a cultural loss, despite 
what cultural gains can be attributed to the Internet. 

The damage caused by the Internet to traditional media, like 
newspapers and television, has prompted suggestions of some governmental 
response. The book trade in Australia could immediately be assisted by 
two simple reversals of governmental policy. One would be to remove the 
goods and services tax, GST, from books. One of the reasons Amazon has 
succeeded is that its customers do not have to pay state taxes or GST. The 
imposition of GST on books in Australia was done against United Nations 
policy. There is no equivalent tax on books in the UK. 

The second positive move would be to restore the concessional printed 
matter postal rate which was in place for years. Mailing books, whether 
for sending out review copies or posting presents, has become excessively 
expensive. Supplying single copy orders is a massive cost for small publishers; 
the big conglomerates can supply a range of individual copy orders in one 
parcel, and arrange more economical trucking contracts for deliveries. 

While Internet trading has undermined the traditional independent 


bookshops, it has offered an alternative method of distribution. Similarly, 
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while digitization has allowed the development of e-books which may 
threaten traditional hard-copy books, at the same time it has vastly reduced 
costs for small print runs. Previously the way to get a low unit cost for an 
individual book was to print large numbers on an offset press — twenty 
thousand or more. But if the book was unlikely to be a bestseller, printing 
large numbers that would not be sold was uneconomical and impractical. 
Now that printing presses do not need to be set up physically for each book 
but instead a key is simply pressed for the digital file to be printed, there 
is little difference to the unit cost whether fifty copies or fifty thousand 
are printed. This is excellent news for small-circulation books — specialist, 
quality, innovative, experimental, niche market and the rest. This has 
altered the situation of the small press and the dedicated literary publisher 
in a positive way. It creates the possibility of the ongoing survival of the 
physical book, alongside the electronic book. All you have to do is find out 
that the book exists. The decline of reviewing media through the closure of 
magazines and the reduction in the books pages of those newspapers that 
survive, along with the closure of bookshops, makes this harder. Internet 
searching offers a possible alternative. 

Printed books have been around for over five and a half centuries. 
Technologies have changed vastly in typesetting, paper-making, printing 
and binding. Books have developed an amazing versatility in adapting to 


changed circumstances. And hopefully they will continue to do so. 
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Books by Michael Wilding from 
Arcadia and Australian Scholarly 


THE PRISONER OF MOUNT WARNING -— ISBN 978192 1509568 


‘With a detective called Plant and a journey from Sydney to the 
dope fields of Byron Bay, the private eye novel has come a long way 
from Raymond Chandler ... the detective novel’s move into an era 
of magic mushrooms and free love.’ 

— Sydney Morning Herald 


“This satirical odyssey from an Australian literary legend has his 
protagonist heading north to find himself, among other things. 
Charles Dorritt recovers from a breakdown by doing a writing 
course and decides to write of his torture and slavery at the hands 
of the security services. He’s pursued by Plant, who’s been hired to 
dissuade him from revealing all ... Wilding was at the forefront of a 
rebellious Australian literary movement in the ’70s; in this book, he 
weaves a narrative of personal, literary and political dimensions into 
an entertaining yarn.’ 


— Phil Brown, Brisbane News 


THE MAGIC OF IT — ISBN 978192 1875373 


“The truth in this fiction is at least as entertaining as what has been 
invented. This a clever, offbeat rendering of a crime story with a 
smattering of illustrations by the great Australian artist Garry Shead 
and a protagonist who surely will be back.’ 

— Emma Young, Sydney Morning Herald 


‘With his previous Plant novel, The Prisoner of Mount Warning, 
Michael Wilding broke new ground. Plant investigates, not the petty 
individual crimes like kidnapping, murder or extortion, but the big 
picture — the intellectual and political follies of the age. True to the 
genre, Plant’s cases start small and grow but, unlike the books in which 
the bodies pile up, with Wilding the unstable underpinning of modern 
industrialized society is laid bare. And made hilariously funny, 

— Peter Corris 
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ASIAN DAWN - ISBN 978192 1875397 


‘A compelling narrative with a cast of enigmatic figures. The exotic 
bar singer, the speech writer for hire, the publisher with guerrilla 
connections, the sex-addicted expatriate and the missing political 
scientist are only some of the fascinating cast of characters ... 
Wilding blends his wit with the comic and the bizarre in a novel 
that surprises by its twists and turns. This is a novel that enhances 
our understanding of the Australian-Asian relationship while at the 
same time providing an exciting, fast-moving thriller, 


— Irina Dunn, Network News 


‘Asian Dawn isa fast-paced read with lots of seedy sex andcompromising 
secrets, plus a few well aimed jabs at the academic world. 
— Cameron Woodhead, Sydney Morning Herald 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE WEED - ISBN 978192 5333978 


“The Plant novels, of which this is the fifth ... are hybrids of satire 
and crime fiction, too funny to be called bleak, but concealing a 
complex seriousness of purpose. At the instigation of his old friend 
Fullalove, Plant in his capacity as private detective goes looking 
for an academic who has been suspended for thoughtcrime and 
has subsequently disappeared. The least attractive aspects of 
neoliberalism and its consequences come in for some savage critique 
in this intermittently hilarious novel. 


— Kerryn Goldsworthy, The Age 


LITTLE DEMON -— ISBN 9781925588736 


‘Wilding writes the Plant novels with apparent ease. At the same 
time, he dares those among us who are averse to conspiracy theories 
to wonder whether we have been too sceptical.’ 

— Peter Pierce, Weekend Australian 


‘Plant’s case may have started out as a simple criminal investigation, 
but it swiftly, and unforgettably, shines bright lights onto the way 
we live, and some of the reasons why. 

— Derek Turner, Spectator Australia 
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THE TRAVEL WRITER - ISBN 978192 5801378 


‘Keep Plant coming. 
— David Williamson 


“The sustained pace and continuously witty dialogue makes this a 
great read. Such constant energy in the writing contrasts amusingly 
with Plant’s wistful laments for all those aspects of the literary 
life that have been betrayed or lost forever but are, paradoxically, 
laments which make this a quintessentially literary novel. 


— Brian Kiernan 


SUPERFLUOUS MEN - ISBN 978192 1509476 


“You have a way of being gloomily funny that speaks for all the 
early-retired and those who cannot avoid weary contempt for the 
bureaucrats both in and out of the universities.’ 

— Frank Kermode 


“Wilding is a wicked observer of human foibles and bureaucracy; 

and he has an evilly good ear for the dopey chit-chat that so often 

passes for high flown discourse and earnest-speak. It’s very funny.’ 
— Diana Simmonds, SAM 


“Why should the reader be interested in Michael’s protagonists, 
these “drunken old men of a certain age, forgotten by the world and 
reciprocating its disregard”? Mostly it’s because they are extremely 
funny, their verbal witticisms serving to starkly and sometimes 
surprisingly emphasize their point. Wilding’s satirical edge evokes 
in the reader not only sly smiles of recognition but outright guffaws 
of full-blown belly laughter. 

— Irina Dunn, Quadrant 
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WILD BLEAK BOHEMIA: 
MARCUS CLARKE, ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 
AND HENRY KENDALL: A DOCUMENTARY 
— ISBN 978192 5003802 


Winner of the Prime Minister’s Literary Award 
for non-fiction and the Colin Roderick Award. 


‘A superb study of colonial culture ... Wilding’s splendid book, 
— Peter Pierce, Weekend Australian 


“This wonderful book ... this outstanding, original documentary, 
— Patrick Morgan, Quadrant 


‘A remarkable exercise in literary history ... an extraordinarily rich 
y y y 
picture, 
— Paul de Serville, Newtown Review of Books 


GROWING WILD - ISBN 978192 5333107 


‘An important historical record of a seminal period in Australian 
writing, as well as a revealing insight into the life and mind of a 
writer ... It is both an entertaining and visionary book on how 
to sustain a literary life and at the same time remain true to key 
intellectual values and beliefs.’ 

— Ross Fitzgerald, Weekend Australian 


“This entertaining, instructive memoir by veteran Australian writer 
and publisher Michael Wilding ... a memoir of one particular 
life and also of the milieus and movements it intersected with 
and animated: those of scholars, academics, poets, fiction writers, 
anarchists and activists, in various permutations. Growing Wild is 
the memory of someone who always took notice, and always took 
notes.’ 


— Inez Baranay, Newtown Review of Books 
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